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Faith will frequently find force, numbers, disci- 
pline, knowledge, and strategic skill against it. Yet, 
being nothing less than a direct dependence on the 
Almighty, it will be stronger than any or all of its 
antagonists. “And this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 








The Sunday-school is, in effect, an every-day school, 
and the Sunday-school teacher is an all-the-week in- 
fluence. There is no such thing as a true and efficient 


Sunday-school teacher, who has not a week-day in- | 


terest in his scholars as well as a Sunday interest. 
Character shaping and Christian life-building are not 
a thing of- one day in seven. 

Every one is liable to go astray. Either we do | 
more than our privileges permit, or less than our | 
duty requires. The young man who is always eager | 
to take the full extent of his privileges, is not likely | 
to impress his employer as one who would be likely | 
to/do more than duty requires. It has been well | 
sid that “he that will always do all that la. fully | 


sekt: 


-| each added step will seem but a little matter. 





he may, will ofttimes do that which 1 lawfully h he may 
not.” Nothing is harder than to walk absolutely to 
aline. The perils of rope-walking are as nothing, 
in the realm of physical life, to the perils of moral 
rope-walking. A safe rule is to step short of the line 
of one’s privileges, even at the a of overstepping 
the line of one’s duty. 


There is a good side and a bad side to every human 
performance. To see the bad side requires less ability 
and less discernment than to see the good side; for a 
defect is more #vious than a sign of superiority. It 
is easier to see where a painting or an essay or a 
speech or. a book falls short of perfection, than to 
perceive in it the evidences of marked ability. A 
good head and a good heart are essential to the 
recognition of beauty and power in any work of 
man’s hands; but a captious spirit and a fault-find- 
ing purpose are sufficient for the discovery of faults 
and lack in anything that is brought under man’s 
observation. Quickness to see good is a sign of good- 
ness in the observer. Quickness to see evil is a sign 
of evil in the observer. Every time we go to the 
sanctuary or to’a prayer-meeting, or hear or read the 
words of any well-disposed person, it is for us to per- 
ceive there the blemishes or the beauties of the per- 
formance, and in so doing to give evidence of our own 
character and spirit,—as lovers of good or of evil. 

A single step is always important; but, as a rule, 
a step upward is of less importance than a step down- 
ward. One step up a mountain slope is, at the best, 
only a step; but one step from the brink of a preci- 
pice is a step once for all, a step of hopeless ruin. 
The average step upward is harder than the average 
step downward, and it counts for less. It is so easy 
to take that one step from safety to destruction! It 
is so toilsome to multiply single steps toward the sum- 
mit of high attainment! In no realm is this truth 
more obvious than in the realm of character-making. 
Each step that has brought us toward our present 
plane of moral standing has made but little show as 
a means of progress; and if we are to rise higher, 
Yet 
if we take a single wrong step away from our path 
of progress, we may be hurled to self-destruction, and 
all the upward steps we have taken will prove only 
a means of accelerating our speed to the bottom. In 
view of the importance of one wrong step downward, 
the prayer of every one of us should be, “ Lord, hold 
up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not 
—to my final ruin.” 


We live in an atmosphere of criticism. ‘“ Who,” 
says George Eliot, “can tell what just criticisms the 
cat may be passing on us beings of wider specula- 
tion?” Beings of wider speculation we may be, but 
a being of less just criticism than men the cat can 
hardly be. A child may see that, and in seeing it the 
child shows himself the most critically just of his 
bigamy A child easily recognizes the right or wrong 
| of his own punishment, as, indeed, it keenly, though 
| silently, criticises the methods of the parental govern- 
ment. What a child speaks critically is usually but 
a tithe of what it observes and judges upon. “The 
next time you do that,” said a father, “you shall leaye 
thetable.” “It’s ‘the next time,’ and ‘the next time,’ 








and ‘the next time,’ replied the child, “and you never 
do it.” “Ifyou do that again,” said the mother to 
that same child, “ I'll punish you.” |“ Oh, well! if you 
just don’t say that, it will all come right,” answered 
the child, good-naturedly implying that what he did 
was done not maliciously, but inadvertently. He 
recognized a difference in the quality of the same act 
according to its motive. And so it isallthrough. Ifit 
were a child’s place to train its parents, a child would 
be more likely to be sound in method, discriminating 
in judgment, and effective in its criticisms, within the 
limits of its experience, than parents are within the 
wider limits of their experience. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that a child occasionally feels like offer- 
ing counsel to a parent in the matter of its own 
training. Certainly a parent is blameworthy for not 
profiting in one way or another by such experiences 
with infant critics. 


THE CHARACTER REFLECTED IN 
THE THOUGHTS. 


Our thoughts are the measure of our characters, 
because all the elements of our being find expression 
in our thoughts. The intellect, the affections, the 
motives, and the attainments, all have their part in 
shaping our thoughts. Our opinions and judgments 
are miniatures of ourselves. “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” The character which is narrow 
and mean will give rise to thoughts which are small 
and prejudiced, while the generous heart and the 
noble mind will express themselves in thoughts which 
are elevated and comprehensive. Men come nearer 
to one another when they come into contact with each 
other’s thoughts. When we look only on the outer 
lives of men, and judge them by our sight and hear- 
ing, there is danger that we are simply reading our 
own thoughts into their actions. When we come 
close enough to our fellows to find ovt what their 
real thought is, and what the genesis and spirit of 
that thought are, we may find that in our more super- 
ficial observation we have wholly misconstrued their 
action. There is no more common and no more 
vicious habit than that of projecting our own thoughts 
and inferences into other people’s action. The man 
who always finds some unworthy motive in his neigh- 
bor’s life is probably a person who lives and acts from 
very narrow and belittling motives himself. He who 
establishes himself as a social censor causes judgment 
to be passed upon nobody so conclusively as upon 
himself. -All experience proves that in this sense 
also the law holds good, he who judges is judged. 

A man’s thoughts are the immediate product of his 
inner life. His actions are also an expression and 
interpretation of his character, but in the sphere of 
another’s action we never can so surely estimate the 
quality of his life, as in the sphere of his thoughts; 
for in judging actions we are measuring him by 
external tests which may not be the true criteria of 
his character. 

Because the thoughts are the truest expression 
which a man gives of himself, what more convincing 
proof could we have of a man’s moral infirmity than 
is found in the errors and wanderings of his thoughts, 
and in his difficulty of sustaining them by high mo- 
tives. It is a humiliating but unquestionable fact 





that if we would hold our thoughts to high principles 
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and inspire them with worthy motives, we must do 


so at the cost of constant watchfulness and exertion. 


We must have that spirit which the Psalmist expresses 
in his prayer: “Try me, O God, and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in me.” 
If we could keep sin out of our thoughts, we could 
keep it out of our lives, It is the temptation which 
a man keeps thinking about which at length over- 
powers him. If he has the strength of will to say, 
“Begone from my thoughts; this enticement shall 
have no consideration whatever,” he will then have 
a sure and easy victory over the temptation. - 

Tt is often a question of importance whether we 
shall repulse temptation when it makes its first assault 
upon us, since that attack always consists in the effort 
to gain a favorable consideration from us, to induce 


' us to dwell upon it in thought, to give to the evil 


course of action suggested a willing hearing. . It is 
just at this point that the decisive conflict is likely to 
occur. If the tempter conquers here, he marches 
to an easy and complete victory. When aman keeps 
thinking about the proposal to-drive a dishonest bar- 
gain for money, he is then trembling in the balance, 
and all experience proves that he is more likely than 
not to yield. He is like one who has not indeed gone 
over the cataract, but is approaching its very edge, 
drawn powerfully forward by the strong currents 
which sweep thither. These currents are his own 
thoughts, which are now tending to carry him over. 
The great secret of success in meeting the assaults 
of evil lies in the power to repulse the evil at its very 


‘first approach by denying it entertainment in our 


thoughts. It is not safe to permit the temptation to 
entrench itself in the imagination, and to kindle the 
desire for some enjoyment which it may promise. The 
most decisive struggle is often over the very first 
question that arises ; namely, whether this sin shall 
have any favorable consideration whatever, and the 
surest victory is won in the firm decision that it shall 
not. If the thoughts are saved from the evil, the 
hands will be secured from its commission and the 
character from its taint. 

» But in another respect the thoughts are the reflec- 
tion and measure of the character. They often reveal, 
in spite of their weakness and sinfulness, a nobler 
aspiration and deeper desire for goodness, which un- 
derlies that character which men see and judge. 
Even men whose thoughts are frequently led captive 
by sin, sometimes break away in fitful freedom; and, 
even though, like slaves, they may soon be hunted 
down and caught again, they do yet prove by their 
outbreak that the soul has in it still some struggling 
remnant of freedom; and, though it cannot escape 
its thraldom completely, it does sometimes shake and 
clank its chains, and proclaim that it is still a soul 
capable of rising into a free and noble life, if only 
some Divine hand could break the power of reign- 
ing sin. 

Men are often better in their thoughts—at least, in 
the thoughts which they sometimes cherish—than 
they are in ordinary deeds and prevailing character. 
Through the dull windows of the dark prison which 
they have built for their souls they do sometimes look 
out and see the sunshine, and feel that the world is 
still beautiful, and that it might have been beautiful 
for them. Under the dust and ashes of many a 
miserable life there still gleams out, now and then, a 
faint flash of some spark of better feeling or desire,— 
a feeble kindling of thought which proves that there 
is something divine and precious even in the wreck 
of a ruined life. The way in which good thoughts 
may be quenched to a dying ember is at once proof 
of human depravity and of human dignity; for if 
men’s possibilities of loss are so great, what must be 
the contrary possibilities of gain and elevation! If 
thought can sink so low, it can rise correspondingly 
high. That which in some life is a dull, dying spark, 
might have been a mind reflecting in all its faculties 
and feelings the very glory of God. 

The unbounded possibilities, the elevation and good- 
ness, to which thought may rise, seem more striking 





these excursions, reflections and impressions which 








and wonderful the more we contemplate them. The 
responsibility for the use of the power of thought is a 
great and solemn one. When one reflects upon the 
vast range of objects with which the thoughts may 
occupy themselves; upon the high principles and 
truths to which they may mount up; upon the swift- 
ness‘ with which they may fly beyond and above time 
and the world, bringing back to the mind, from all ; 


pre-eminently affect the imagination, give tone to the 
feelings, and influence and shape the whole character, 
—the heart may well be moved to utter the prayer of 
David, that God would search, cleanse, and elevate 
the thoughts which are constantly carrying into the 
life, on their swift wings, influences from every realm 
of being. When we think of the perils to which 
thought is exposed as it flies through all the scenes 
which memory conjures up to view, and consider the 
worlds which imagination builds for thought to revel 
in, the material which knowledge supplies for them 
to work upon, and the multitude of interests which 
press for a place in our thoughts, we may well be 
impressed with the truth that every man has within 
himself a kingdom to rule which: requires at once all 
the strength of his best purposes and the continued 
guidance and grace of God. 
a 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


The question of Sunday-school vacations is one of 
perennial interest. It is now pretty generally agreed 
that a vacation of at least six days and twenty-two hours 
is allowable between every two sessions of the Sunday- 
school. But there are those tired souls who think that 
that is not enough, and who want to intermit the inter- 
vening sessions for from four to twelve weeks every year. 
A New York correspondent wants light on this subject. 
He says: 

Will you please open your columns to the ventilating of a 
question which seems to me of importance, involving, as it does, 
a principle? The question is this: Is it right to keep the Sun- 
day-school closed during the summer months,—say July and 
August? If there are circumstances in which it is right and 
best that a Sunday-school be closed, would you please enume- 
rate? What weight would such objections as the following, for 
example, have with you in determining this matter ?—falling 
off in attendance; rest for the teachers; lack of workers to make 
the service attractive; the difficulties attending the keeping of 
the roll; how to arrange the different classes when the teacher 
is absent, etc. These problems (if such) are raised by those 
who oppose Sunday-school opening during July and August. 
As your paper comes into the hands of a large body of teachers 
and others, lam sure your opinion on this question will be 
highly valued. 

If, indeed, a Sunday-school isn’t worth keeping open, 
it would be better to close it. But if it were better to 
close it, the practical question arises, Why should such 
a Sunday-school be opened again? It certainly is a loss, 
a serious loss, to any church or Sunday-school to close 
its doors for a series of weeks for any reason whatsoever. 
This loss corresponds with the loss that would accrue to 
the individual Christian in intermitting his private devo- 
tions for the same length of time. The claim that there 
is any gain in either case, through an added zest to the 
religious exercise on its resumption, is too silly for serious 
consideration. Itis contrary to all the workings of nature 
and of grace. It may, indeed, be necessary for an indi- 
vidual teacher to seek rest or refreshing, in a summer’s 
absence from home that involves absence from the Sun- 
day-school; but there is no more reason why other 
teachers who are at home should intermit their Sunday- 
school duties at such a time, than why they should do 
the same thing in the winter season, when so many 
teachers leave their homes afd Sunday-schools for rest 
and refréshing in the South. It is not true that all the 
teachers or all the scholars in any church Sunday-school 
in city or in country are away from home at one and the 
same time, in summer or in winter. On the contrary, a 
larger proportion of them are at home on any given 
Sunday than is commonly supposed, when a vacation is 
taken by the Sunday-school. It would seem, therefore, 
peculiarly ungracious for a Sunday-school to say to those 
of its scholars who are at home in July and August, 
“You who cannot get away from the city are of minor 
importance. Take care of yourselvesasyoucan. When 
those who are worth caring for come back, we will let 
you in also.” Of course, there are difficulties in the way 
of providing teachers for classes when the number of 





and met. It were better to put the remnants of two 
classes, or of five, or of ten, into one class, for the time 
being, than to have all those scholars uncared for. If 
the keeping of the “ roll” stands in the way of keeping 
up the Sanday-school, it would be better to cut up the 
“roll” with a penknife, and burn the pieces in fire and 
brimstone. As a matter of fact, there is hardly a Sun- 
day-school in the United States which takes a summer 
vacation, that could not have present on any summer 
Sunday a larger number of both teachers and scholars 
than comprise the aggregate membership of the average 
Sunday-school all thecountry over. The average Sunday- 
school does not have an aggregate membership of more 
than about ninety. If as many as that be left in a city 
Sunday-school, should not they be deemed worth caring 
for? The practical difficulties in the case are fewer and 
leas serious than is supposed. The writer of this para- 
graplt is a member of a city church where, it is probable, 
that as large a proportion of the people go away in the 
summer as in any one church in the United States. The 
Sunday-school in that church is kept open throughout 
the year. Its full membership is above eight hindred. 
Its summer attendance rarely falls as low as two hundred. 
The sessions at which the smallest number attends are 
among the most profitable of the year; and the winter 
sessions are a great deal better than they could be if the 
school had a summer vacation. No Sunday-school can 
fail to be a loser bya vacation. Itis a great pity that indo- 
lence or ignorance stands in the way of the recognition 
of this truth, in any Sunday-school in city or country, 








THE LARK. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


I stood knee-deep within a field of grain, 

And felt a sudden flash of facile wings 

That off the ground rose straight into the blue 

And looking, saw it was the lark, a wight 

In all my days I had not glimpsed at home, 

And now must find beyond the foam-white seas 

For the first timé. This child of ecstasy 

Shook down roulades of song, and clove the air 

Up, up and ever up towards very heaven, 

A speck of buoyant life against the sky, 

And bird-kind’s one embodiment of soul 

In God-aspiring, flight. Across my mind , , 
Rushed Shakespeare’s words and Shelley’s crystal lay, 
Wherein this bird, etherealized, becomes 

More beautiful, and less of mortal méld, 

Until half-dazed I stood, nor hardly kne-7 

Whether I heard the descant of the lark, 

Or those dear singers of the human race 

Make subtle music for myebrooding ear, 


Dresden, Germany. 





HINTS AS TO INTERPRETATION OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


A good many teachers who have no opportunity, or no 
inclination, to read elaborate treatises on the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, may be willing to look through some 
homely suggestions, One who undertakes to explain a 
number of selected passages of the Bible, so as to fix in 
susceptible youthful minds a life-long conception of their 
meaning, certainly has a task sufficiently difficult and 
responsible, and may reasonably welcome the slightest 
help. 

1. Be willing to let the Bible mean what it wants to 
mean. If you think that is a matter of course, [ cannot 
agree with you. All of us who teach Bible lessons have 
certain doctrinal views, certain established preposses- 
sions, certain constitutional tendencies to prefer this or 
that way of regarding and presenting any point of re- 
ligious truth. It is doubtful whether any one-of us ever 
does approach a Scripture lesson with entire willingness 
that itshall mean what it wishes tomean. But assuredly 
we ought to make earnest effort in this direction. We 
reproach a politician who labors to explain the Consti- 
tution in some unnatural way to suit himself, a lawyer 
who deals likewise with the language he is reading from 
a law book, a business man who perverts the terms of a 
written contract; but still more blameworthy are we, if 
we know beforehand what we want this passage to mean, 
and then put screws to it that it may be forced into suit- 
ing our views and wishes. Here is a grave fault, and if 
everybody is tempted to commit the fault, then we ought 
to make earnest and prayerful efforts to form the habit 
of submitting our preferences to the real meaning of the 
inspired Book we are undertaking to interpret. 

2. Give careful attention to the connection of your 
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passage. Not only does every sentence of the lesson 
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usually have some distinct connection with the rest, but 
the lesson as a whole has its connection with what pre- 
cedes and follows. One of the gravest and commonest 
faults among Sunday-school teachers and pupils consists 
in treating the lesson as an independent whole, without 
regard to its connection in the book and in the Bible. 
The lesson is printed separately, and multitudes of pupils, 
with a large proportion of teachers, will never stop to 
think of what has gone before. But even with the Bible 
before one’s eyes, there is a grievous tendency to indo- 
lent neglect of the connection. This has been fostered 
by the common fashion of printing the Bible without 
distinct‘indication of paragraphs, such as we have in all 
other books, and with every scrap of a verse printed as if 
itself a paragraph, when it may be only part of asentence. 

Ministers also have in many cases done great mischief, 
in this respect, by taking a short text because easily 
remembered, and then interpreting its language in any 
way that seems to yield helpful ideas, and regarding it 
as asort of bondage to keep within the limits of the 
connection. Many years ago, a wise father gave his 
little boy a simple lesson, which has never been forgotten. 
He said, “ I can prove to you out of the Bible that there 

‘is‘no God.” §So the boy brought a Bible, which the 
father opened, and, placing his finger over some words, 
bade him read. There it was, beginning with a capital 
letter, like a complete sentence, “There is no God.” 
The child stared; but when the finger was lifted, it read, 
“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
You may say that, of course, no one would so utterly 
and flagrantly disregard the connection as in that case. 
But, suffer a person who has given much attention to 
teaching and preaching and commentary, to say that, in 
hundreds, if not thousands, of cases, he has seen the 
connection disregarded, not so obviously, perhaps, but 
in a fashion just as real and just as misleading. 

The connection of a lesson may be only a few preceding 
and following sentences, or a chapter ortwo. Ina higher 
and very real sense, the lesson stands in relation to the 
whole book of which it forms a part, and cannot be pre- 
cisely and soundly interpreted without reference to the 
general contents and aim of that entire book. In one 
sense, the connection is the whole Bible. 

8. Remember that the Bible isa very old book. If 
you read Homer or ‘the “ Arabian Nights,” if you ex- 

amine sentences which were inscribed thousands of years 
ago on some monument in Egypt or in Mesopotamia, you 
would not expect every word to mean there precisely what 
the same word would mean in the morning newagpaper. 
Even when scholars have made you a translation, the 
words have a different setting,—carry with them a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. You need to remember that this was 
written a long time ago, far away from here, among a 
people whose ideas and favorite expressions were in 
some respects quite peculiar, or, at any rate, quite dif- 
ferent from my own. 

Now as to the main substance of the numerous and 
distinct books which we recognize as inspired, they 
appeal very strikingly to those elements of human nature 
and conditions of human thought and action which are 
essentially universal and unchangeable. But as to the 
details of conception and expression, as to the precise 
color and tone, these books often differ'very widely from 
what the same words would mean in a writing of to-day. 
We have all insensibly learned something in this respect 
from life-long familiarity with at least the surface of the 
inspired Word, and from the extent to which its modes 
of thought and expression have pervaded all the preach- 
ing and teaching and religious literature to which our 
attention has been directed. But much remains to be 
done, and done with persistent and painstaking effort, 
by one who wishes to interpret the Bible safely. Remem- 
ber that it abounds in terms and phrases which carry a 
peculiar meaning of their own, quite different from the 
sense in which similar phrases and terms would be em- 
pioyed in a current newspaper. Think about this fact, 
keep it constantly in mind, or you will unconsciously 
misinterpret in scores of cases. 

4. Compare Scripture with other portions of Scripture. 
Much help is given for this by the reference Bibles, the 
lesson-helps, and the commentaries. It may be a very 
profitable exercise, but it is often so managed as to be 
highly misleading. Some other passage may contain 
the same term or phrase that you are dealing with; but 
it may there convey quite a different sense, as a careful 
consideration of the connection in that case would show. 

If you jump at the conclusion that such a word as 
“ soul” or “righteousness” or “hell” means the same 
thing in every passage, you will be gravely mistaken, 

ad your comparison of passages will do more harm than 
So if you find that essentially the same subject is 


treated in another passage, it may yet be there presented 
in quite a different light, and the difference requires 
attention. The use of a reference Bible may thus range 
all the way from the laziest to the most laborious method 
of Bible study. These considerations certainly should 
not lead us to neglect references to similar passages; to 
what course should they lead us? 

5. Interpret the Bible upon principles of common 
sense. Recognizing and keeping in mind the peculiar 
range of thought and usage of language which mark the 
sacred writings, we yet cannot fail to see that they appeal 
constantly to the plain good sense of a thoughtful and 
sober mind. Some commentators and ministers think 
they put honor upon the Bible by making a certain 
expression mean several different things at the same 
time,—things which are hopelessly incompatible and 
mutually exclusive. That is not sensible, Some insist on 
the literal meaning of what is plainly a figure of speech. 

One day some gentlemen were looking at certain huge 
stones in the south-west corner of the Haran enclosure 
at Jerusalem, which evidently formed a part of the wall 
in Herod’s time. ‘“ What would you say then,” inquired 
one of the party, “as to the statement that ‘there shall 
not be one stone left tpon another, but all shall be cast 
down’?” “T should say,” was the reply, “that the 
author of that statement expected people to have some 
sense.” There is, of course, always danger of error in 
taking for granted that our judgments are the judgments 
of common sense; but a similar danger applies to every 
department of thought and action. 

6. Cultivate spiritual sympathy with the Bible; for it 
is a spiritual book. It is full of rich historical color, it 
abounds in curious facts and striking characters, and has 
ap immense wealth of allusion to phenomena of nature 
and of human life; but all is pervaded by a supreme 
and controlling spirituality. Persons utterly destitute 
of spirituality often sadly fail to understand, and some 
can even ridicule, when, if they had proper spiritual sym- 
pathies, they would as soon think of ridiculing their 
mother’s last words on her dying-bed. Other things are 
very desirable fur a just interpretation of Scripture. 
Spiritual sympathies, genuine and ever freshly cherished, 
are indispensable. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 





THE GLORY OF THE TRANSIENT. 


BY MRS, MERRILL E. GATES, 


The glory of the transient is to image the enduring. 
The mission of the fleeting is to give dissolving-views of 
the permanent, and the highest exaltation of the passing 
is to recognize it as the pledge of the everlasting. The 
vanishing is an object-lesson concerning the eternal. 


I, THE TRANSIENT REFLECTS THE ENDURING. 


“For what is your life? It is even a vapor, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 
But when the level beams of the morning sun strike on 
the wreathing clouds of vapor, then we see how the light 
and glory, the illuminate splendor of the sun, transforms 
grey mist into the rainbow-hued reflection of the throne 
of God. So may a transient, dissolving human life, when 
smitten by the beams of the Divine glory, be changed 
into a roseate fragment which shall be like a vision of 
God to man. 

Life is valuable chiefly as a means of expression. “It 





is the corruption of our generation,” says Emerson, 
| “that men value a long life, and do not esteem life 
| simply as a means of expressing a sentiment.” Life will 
| always express its strongest sentiment most strongly. 
That is the strongest Christian life which has the most 
to express, out of a strong sentiment in regard to Christ. 
“Christ has lived, has died, has risen. Every man can 
| be saved. I am saved!” A life which has once said 
| this with its full energy might be content to expire. If 
| it were the utterance of the life, and even its sole utter- 
| ance, what nobler value could a life attain than to be 
itself the expression of this greatest truth? To speak 
once, to speak the highest truth we know, and, if needs 
be, to let the life go out with the utterance,—what could 
be a nobler destiny? To testify the truth, is the highest 
use a man can be put to. The acme of Christian experi- 
ence is to be able to say, “‘ We have seen the Lord;” and 
when the life becomes the expression of that experience, 
a Christian is doing his real work in the world, A 
Christian may say, “If I have body enough to hold my 
soul, and soul enough to receive the knowledge of life 
through Christ, and power enough to confess it among 
men, I may account myself happy as an archangel. I 
have the beginning of the unfolding of the siniess, end- 
less life, and all which that implies.” 

This, then, is the glory possible to a fleeting, vanish- 











ing human life,—to give a dissolving-view, if we may 80 
speak, of Christ, to the world; faint, shadowy, imperfect, 
dark, and swiftly vanishing, but yet in contour and in 
color bringing up before men a form like unto the Son 
of God, 


II, THE PASSING A PLEDGE OF THE EVERLASTING. 


“ As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.” The certainty 
that He bears the image of the earthy and the transient, 
makes these words a very song and pean of joy to the 
believer. As we have borne the image of the earthy and 
vanishing, so we shall bear the image of the heavenly 
and unchanging. This is a pledge founded on a cer- 
tainty. We do not question our identity as we look 
upon ourselves in our earthiness and transitoriness. It 
is we ourselves. Now we know that we are earthy and 
fleeting. And as certainly as we are so now, we shall 
then be heavenly and immortal. If here we are earthy 
in the make-up of our ever-disintegrating and swiftly 
vanishing bodies, we shall there be heavenly in the 
unchanging permanency of the spiritual state as well as 
in the ineffable beauty of the spiritual body. It is the 
glory of our earthly state that it not only foreshadows 
our heavenly state, but that in the case of the believer 
it is the visible pledge of the invisible heavenly hereafter 
of our being. Earthly worship, too, is typical of a far 
higher worship in the to-morrow of the heavenly life, 
And more, it is a pledge, as the pattern on the mount 
was a pledge of the heavenly and unseen things them- 
selves. The occasional exaltations and glories of our 
souls in true worship here presage and promise a lasting 
state in which the soul shall have become that perma- 
nently spiritual worshiper whom the Father seeketh. 


Ill, THE USE OF THE TRANSIENT IS TO TEACH 
THE ETERNAL, 

There is a glory, then, for the transient, and there is 
also a use for it. Its mission is to teach not concerning 
itself, but concerning the enduring and the inherently 
valuable. The dew-drop images the sun, and has filled 
itself with glory. It has also given, in small, a true im- 
pression of the great globe it reflects. The lake reflects 
in its moving flood the eternal Alpine summits, and the 
picture becomes the glory of the changeful waters; but 
not only this, the waters have traced upon their fluent 
surface the true reflection of the surrounding domes and 
peaks, The mirror gives back the lovely face, and makes 
a framed portrait fairer than artist ever drew; but the 
material has been of use in imaging something far higher 
than itself. The use of the thousand fleeting sacrifices 
of the old economy was to teach concerning the one true 
Sacrifice. 

It is only as the perishable stands for the imperishable, 
only as the mortal prophesies the immortal, that it has 
worth and dignity. But how great is this dignity, how 
invaluable this worth! Ephemeral man may reflect the 
image of the everlasting Son. The mind may be in us 
which was in Christ Jesus. Fleeting and transitory as 
we are, the name of the Lord Jesus may be glorified in 
us, even in our short and swift passing to the eternal 
day. This is glory enough for us while we abide in the 
dissolving tabernacle of the body. 

It requires an infinite number of phases of the tran- 
sient to give even a faint conception of the whole of the 
enduring. If we could join all the lovely traits of all 
Christians who ever lived, they would suffice to reflect 
but in a very small degree the loveliness of Jesus, Yet, 
on the other hand, no humblest Christian can show even 
a faint trace of the reflected love of the Master in his 
daily life without fulfilling to that degree his noblest 
destiny, the imaging of his Saviour to the world. 

Transient as clouds, short-lived as the morning mist, 
we may yet show something of God’s glory, if his life be 
in us, ere we pass away, and as we passaway. We have 
sometimes seen the evening sky filled with cloud-masses 
of every shape and size,—some sublime by their very 
bulk, others*but flecks upon the evening blue, but all 
struck through with a glory that was of another sphere, 
so ethereal, so luminous, was it, and speaking so clearly ~ 
of the divine. Other sunsets we have seen, when the 
cold grey cloud masses were unilluminated. They 
reflected no glory. They were shot through by no pris- 
matic hues. They only obscured the sun; they did not 
reflect him. 

What shall we say of those human lives so sure to be 
transient lives, that have no glory because they do not 
image the eternal love? There is no glory for us who 
appear for a little time, then vanish away, unless in the 
passing we can furnish a dissolving-view of the divine 
and everlasting. The life that does this never so faintly 





has in itself the pledge that its vanishing mortal shall 
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put on immortality when the undying spirit shall be 
“ freed by that throbbing impulse we call death ” ! 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





LIFE. 

BY H. F. DEWOLFE. 
A wave makes moan, and bursts in grief 
Upon this silvered slant of shell-strewn sand ; 
It rolleth from the ocean, curled 
Beneath a dome of blue, and falls 
As it would seek for rest, relief 
From pain, upon this treeless strand. 
“No rest,” it sobs, and, with a groan 
Despairing, slowly sinketh to its home, 
Lost in the swirling, swelling tide 
Which onward roars. 

Is Life a wave, 

Stirred in the depths of the Unknown, 
And hither hurled in pallid foam ? 
And must Life, broken on the rock, 
Be lost again within the seething boil 
Of Destiny, a rising flood ? 
The same, and not the same; 

é Life beats 
Against the sand, and from the shock 
Drags back, when fully. done, its spoil, 
So shores are wasted. Wave on wave 
Breaks ’gainst the rocks or sands 
With anguished crest, 

And work accomplisheth. 
Our life, 
A wave of God, on earthly shores 
May softly fall, or moaning rave ; 
F Then hid in God, not lost, is rest. 
South Robbinston, Maine. 


MODERN SIGHTS ON THE APPIAN WAY. 
BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN. 


There are few ancient landmarks in Rome that recall 
historic recollections more vividly than those that can 
be seen bordering each side of the Via Appia. The Porta 
Capena, or Gate to Capua, still marks the commence- 
ment of the Appian Way. At this spot, Cicero was 
received in triumph by the Senate and people of Rome 
when returning from banishment fifty-seven years before 
Christ’s birth; and near by, in the hollow, still bubbles 
a spring, the ancient Fountain of Egeria, where Numa 
Pompilius held his mysterious meetings with the nymph 
Egeria. To this valley the Jews were confined by 
Domitian, toward the close of the first century, their 
only furniture being a little hay and a basket. 

. One of the first sights in driving out over the Via 
Appia are the Baths of Caracalla, three hundred and 
sixty yards long and as many wide,—the largest mass of 
ruins in Rome excepting the Coliseum. Here sixteen 
hundred bathers could be accommodated at once. The 
baths used to be opened at stated hours for the senators 
and people, a perpetual stream of hot water pouring into 
the immense basins through wide silver mouths. Many 
works of art have been found here, among them the 
mosaic pavement of the “ Pugilists ” now in the Lateran 
Museum, and the noted pieces of sculpture of the “ Farnese 
Bull,” “Hercules,” and “Flora” in the museum at 
Naples. There are still left some fine mosaics in pretty 
patterns, and remains of handsome cornices and columns 
of marble; but the ruins are mostly shapeless walls of 
brightly colored brickwork, covered with flowers and 
shrubs, and framing vast strips of the bluest of skies. 

From the top of the walls, to which a winding stair- 
case gives access, beautiful views are obtained of the 
Campagna and the surrounding ruins. Seated here, 
Shelley wrote his “ Prometheus Unbound.” A little 
farther on you reach the famous Tomb of the Scipios, 
but it has been so altered and moderfiized that there is 
now literally nothing of interest to see there. Near by are 
three interesting columbaria in most excellent preserva- 
tion. They are subterranean tombs containing cinerary 
urns, and receive their name of columbaSia from the 
fact that the niches in which the urns stood resemble 
pigeon-holes. They are curious-looking structures. 
Steep steps descend into a square vault supported by a 
central pillar, both walls and pillar being perforated by 
niches for the urns. The names of the deceased are 
inscribed on marble or plaster tablets either above or 
below the niches. The nature of the decoration de- 
pended on the taste and wealth of the owner. 

Farther on is the still standing Arch of Drusus, 
built about B.C. 8, badly mutilated now, and at one 
time utilized by Caracalla for the conduct of an aqueduct 
across it to supply the water for his baths. A short dis- 
tance beyond is the Gate of St. Sebastian, where the Via 
Appia, the military road, passes witbout the city. Here 





the Roman Senate and people received in state the last 
triumphant procession that passed over the Appian Way, 

—the army of Mare Antonio Colonna, after the victory of 
Lepanto in 1571. As in the olden times, the children of 
the conquered prince were compelled to grace the tri- 

umph of the victor, 

Even now the Via Appia merits ite ancient title of 
“queen of roads;” and about two miles from the city 
gates we had a magnificent view of the Campagna crossed 
by the mighty ruined aqueducts, the Alban mountains 
in the distance, and the long lines of ancient tombs on 
each side. Not far from the gate is the little church of 
“Domine Quo Vadis,” containing a facsimile of the cele- 
brated footprint said to have been left there by our 
Saviour. It commemorates the following legend: Dur- 
ing the first persecution of the Christians in Rome, after 
the burning of the city by Nero, so many suffered that 
the Christian converts begged St. Peter not to risk his 
life by remaining in Rome. As he was fleeing along the 
Appian Way, he met our Saviour going toward the city. 
In wonder, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, whither goest. thou?” and 
received the sad answer, “I go to Rome to be crucified 
a second time.” Whereupon Peter, ashamed of his weak- 
ness, and taking it as a sign that he should return to 
the city, iinmediately turned back. A famous statue of 
Michael Angelo’s, in the church of Sta. Maria Sopra 
Minerva, represents Christ as he appeared to St. Peter 
on this occasion. 

A little farther on is the entrance to the Catacombs of 
St. Calixtus, shaded with cypresses. The catacombs of 
Rome extend in a vast circle around the city, and, 
if placed in one continuous line, would reach the whole 
length of Italy; but they cross and recross one another, 
sometimes as many as five being one above the other, 
and they rarely, if ever, pass beyond the third milestone 
from the city. .The name “ catacomb,” it must be remem- 
bered, is comparatively modern, the early Christians 
calling their burial-places, cemeteria, “‘sleeping-places,” 
in reference to their hope of the resurrection. They were 
forced to build them beyond the city walls, because the 
Roman law forbade all burial of the dead, even of their 
ashes, within the precincts of the city. At first the work 
of making them was done openly, and the entrances were 
on the public high-road or on the hillside, and they were 
freely decorated with sacred paintings. But early inthe 
third century it became necessary to make secret en- 
trances, and fetter the Christian art so that the holy pic- 
tures should run no risk of being seen by the unbaptized. 
In the fifth century it became usual to inter the dead 
near the churches, and the use of the catacomb was 
entirely discontinued. 

The arrangement of these catacombs is extremely 
simple. Narrow passages, not wide enough for two peo- 
ple to walk abreast, were excavated, aud on each side 
were made recesses, one over the other, in which the 
bodies were interred; and when the body was buried, 
these recesses were closed with marble tablets, either left 
plain or containing the name of the deceased and the 
simple inscription, “In pace.” The older inscriptions 
are in Greek, and the more modern ones in Latin. 

In visiting the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, we descended 
by an ancient staircase, now restored, and, after traversing 
a passage with tombs on each side, reached the Chapel 
of the Popes. This is quite a large chamber in which 
the earliest popes, many of them martyrs, were buried, 
the walls being lined with their tombs. Near by is a 
chamber that formerly contained the tomb of St. Cecilia, 
who was buried here by her friend Urban after her mar- 
tyrdom in her home in Rome, A. D. 224, and where it 
was discovered by Pope Paschal, being revealed to him 
inadream. When the tomb was opened, the body was 
found as perfect as when first laid there, and was removed 
by the Pope to the Church of St. Cecilia in Trastavere, the 
original dwelling-place of the saint being converted intoa 
ehurch by Urban. In 1599, the sarcophagus was again 
opened, the body found still perfect, and an admirable 
figure executed from it now adorns the church. Near 
the entrance to the chamber is a painting of St. Cecilia, 
dressed in costly apparel, and adorned with jewelry. 
Close by is a niche for the lamp that always burned before 
the shrine; and back of it is a large head of our Saviour, 
with rays of glory around it in the shape of a Greek 
cross. Near the exit is the tomb of Pope St. Cornelius, 
of a noble Roman family, whose epitaph is in Latin, 
while those of the other popes are in Greek. 

Sometimes, instead of being buried in these niches 
in the walls, the dead were put in stone sarcopbagi, 
placed in larger chambers, some few of which are still 
left there, although many have been removed. We saw 
some ancient skeletons and a mummy, but there is not 
the collection of skulls and bones that adorns the cata- 





combs of Paris. Many of the walls are decorated with 
paintings of sacred subjects, Jonah and the whale be- 
ing a very favorite one: Another.common and most 
interesting one is Christ as the good shepherd, repre- 
senting him as a youth in a shepherd’s frock and san- 
dals, leaning on his staff, while the sheep feed around 
him, or else carrying the “ lost sheep” across his shoul- 
ders, The fish is a favorite Christian symbol, typical of 
Christ, often found in the catacombs, the Greek name for 
fish (ichthus) being formed by the initial letters of the titles 
of our Lord. These chambers in the catacombs were used 
for the celebration of the rites of the church, sometimes 
two or three of them being placed close together, so that 
more people could be accommodated, and. all could re- 
ceive light and air from one shaft pierced through to 
the earth above, It is one of these that Hawthorne so 
graphically describes in “The Marble Faun,” where 
Miriam met “the specter of the catacombs.” 

A short distance beyond the entrance to the catacombs 
is the Church of St, Sebastian, one of the seven churches 
used by the pilgrims to Rome, and hence known as 
“pilgrim churches,” which contains the original foot- 
print of Christ on stone, from the church of “‘ Domine 
Quo Vadis.” There are also shown here the hands of 
martyrs, and many of their bones, and a good statue of 
St. Sebastian in a recumbent position,—probably the 
finest thing Bernini ever designed. On the left of the 
entrance is the descent into the catacombs, frequently 
visited by strangers because easy of access, but they are 
greatly inferior to those of St. Oalixtus, 

An interesting story is told in connection with them. 
The apostles Peter and Paul were originally buried on the 
spots where their basilicas now stand; but the Eastern 
Christians thought they hada right toclaim them as fellow- 
countrymen, and, when they heard of their death, sent 
some of their brethren to bring their bones to the East. 
They succeeded in getting the sacred relics, and had pro- 
ceeded safely on their homeward journey as far as where 
the Church of St. Sebastian now stands. As they rested 
here, they were overtaken by the Roman Christians, 
who, on the recovery of their treasures, buried them 
secretly in a deep pit on the spot where they stood. In 
a year or two the remains were taken back to their 
basilicas; but St. Peter’s again visited the pit when 
Heliogabalus made his circus in the Vatican. When 
St. Stephen, the pope, suffered martyrdom there, Peter’s 
remains were finally removed to their original tomb in 
the Vatican. 

In the valley near St. Sebastian are the ruins of the 
circus of Maxentius, designed for chariot races; a minia- 
ture in comparison with the Circus Maximus, but 
capable of containing fifteen thousand spectators, and 
interesting as having all the parks in tolerable preserva- 
tion. Near by are the ruins of a circular temple, dedi- 
cated by Maxentius to his son Romulus,—picturesque 
masses of ruins, with a background of the Sabine moun- 
tains, which in winter are covered with snow. On the 
opposite hill is the famous tomb of Cecilia Metella, so 
well known an object in views of the Campagna, and 
immortalized by Byron in “Childe Harold.” It is a 
round tower about seventy feet in diameter, and is 
adorned with a frieze of oxen’s heads and wreaths of 
flowers. Inside was the tomb of the deceased, but now 
the chamber is almost entirely filled up. Later on it 
was converted into a fortress, and crowned with battle- 
ments; and so the tomb on which loving hands bestowed 
so much care finally served as a battle-ground. The 
ashes of the honored wife and mother were scattered to 
the winds. 

A short distance beyond the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
the more interesting part of the Appian Way begins. 
Until you reach that point, the road is of small, rough 
paving-stones, enclosed on each side by high brick or 
plaster walls. The houses are uninviting looking; the 
dirty little inns where sour bread and goats’-milk cheese 
are sold, are designated by a withered bush beside the 
entrance. But beyond this tomb we emerged from the 
enclosing walls, and enjoyed a niagnificent promenade 
over the ancient stones of the Via Appia, now excavated, 
flanked on each side by ruinous tombs, large and small, 
many containing interesting reliefs and inscriptions. 

These mighty tombs seem to defy time; on top of one 
you may see a modern dwelling, and garden with vines 
and olive trees, with a precipice of fifty feet on each side. 
Others are crowded with bushes, grass, and even forest 
trees, many, many years old. On one stands a tower; 
much more modern than the tomb, but so old that it is 
split from top to bottom, and yet beneath it the ancient 
tomb stands firm as ever. The views of the plain, cov- 
ered with ruined castles and villages, and crossed by the 
ruins of the colossal aqueducts which still delight the 
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eye by their magnificent proportions, are striking in the 
extreme, and the heights of the Sabine and Alban moun- 
tains form a fitting background. 

To the Christian visitor, however, one great interest of 
the road must be connected with St. Paul on his journey 
to Rome. The traditions of the special localities of his 
life and death within the city can be discredited,.but we 
may follow him without doubt along the Appian Way, 
enjoying the same general view of Campagna, mountain, 
and sky, looking on the same long lines of tombs that 
we see to-day, and finally passing under the Arch of 
Drusus, when he is lost to sight in the wilderness of 
Rome. 

Riverton, N. J. 





REACHING FOR THE BOYS. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“You must get hold of the boys,” said Deacon Brown to} 
the secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

“Yes, I must; but how shall I begin?” 

The secretary, who was a very young secretary, said it 
partly in hope of drawing out Deacon Brown, partly 
speculating with himself on the matter. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Deacon Brown, 

So the secretary was left to his own devices. 

Street boys, everywhere, as every one knows, are rather 
a hard class to get hold of; and, from all he had seen, 
the young secretary had made up his mind that these 
boys in the southern California town were decidedly a 
harder lot to reach than the corresponding class in towns 
in the East. 

But Mr. Brand had energy enough to feel like tackling 
the boys} fun enough, also, in his make-up, to be able to 
approach them in a way which would win their liking, 
with earnest purpose sufficient, with the blessing he 
sought upon his efforts, to gain their attention, and 
finaliy, he trusted, their hearts, that a few at least of 
these wandering sheep might be led back to the fold. 

“T’ll help you,” said a dear little old maid who had 
struck up a firm friendship with Jack. She grew enthu- 
siastic over the matter as he talked with her of his desire 
to get hold of the boys. 

* Yes, we can do it,” said Miss Pratt confidentially. 

“T’m sure we can,” he agreed. “But you don’t know, 
Miss Pratt, what a hard little set they are. Half of them 
spend their Sundays lounging around the saloons, The 
better class of them smoke cigarettes and play poker. 
Others chew anything they can get, and gather fr dog 
fights and cock fights on Sunday.” . 

“Then they need all we can do for them.” 

““Of course.” 

“ How are you going to begin?” 

“ By getting acquainted with as many of them as I can 
approach. Then have asocial, or something.” 

“Exactly.” 

“With games and singing; and a little talk, if they’ll 
stand it.” 

“And something to eat.” 

“T don’t know whether I can manage that.” 

“T’ll manage it. I tell you,”’—the little lady spoke 
very decidedly,—* it’s no use to try to do anything with 
boys unless you feed them. Ill see that you have some 
cake and lemonade.” 

“Thank you!” said Jack fervently. 

“ When shall it be?” 

“Say next Friday.” 

“Yes; I’ll speak to two or three young ladies who I 
know will be glad to give a helping hand. You may 
rely on your refreshments, and plenty of them.” 

Mr. Brand kept his eye out for boys. He prepared 
some dodgers to be printed for distribution, had a kindly 
word and a little joke for every bright-eyed little rascal 
who came in his way, and followed many a one into 
unholy places in order to give his message. 

He had enlisted a few boys whom he had met in Sun- 
day-school to assist him in “running” his social. The 
young ladies also became warmly interested, and, on 
Friday afternoon, when they brought cookies and made 


Sounds on the sidewalk below, on the stairs and in the 
hallways leading to the large room, wrestling, scuffling, 
and shouting, gave gratifying evidence that boys were 
not to be lacking at this first Boys’ Social given by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Jack had gone into an artist’s room on the same floor 
to spend a few minutes in arranging for the display of 
some pictures. The noise of the street Arabs outside 
increased to ap extent which threatened to become a 
nuisance to passers by. 

““We ought to begin,” said Phil, who with his two 
friends was eagerly striving to keep order, feeling a heavy 
share of responsibility for the success of the undertaking. 

“ Yes, it’s time for’em to come in,” said Joe. “ Where’s 
Mr. Brand?” 

“Oh, he’s about! It'll be all right, The spread’s 
ready. A mighty good spread, too,—isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Joe, putting with great pride the finishing 
touches to the arrangements on thetable. The lemonade 
was in huge jars, with plenty of glasses convenient. 

“ Let’s pile on a few more cakes,” said Tom, pulling 
out a basket from among several which stood under the 
table. 

The cookies were liberally piled on, after which Tom 
opened the door, and called in a loud voice : 

“Come on. Doors open. The thing’s took up.” 

Up the stairs and through the hall came a crowd of 
motley young humanity of all descriptions, from a few 
of the well-cared-for children of the better classes to the 
forlornest little representative of the slums and gutters. 
Spanish, Mexicans, with a sprinkling of Indians and 
negroes, mingled with the fairer faces from the !and of 
the rising sun. . 

People on the street turned to listen, occupants of the 
building opened doors or ran from more remote passages 
to look. 

Mr. Brand heard the roar, and, guessing that he might 
be considered responsible for such an outbreak of boys, 
ran quickly to his headquarters. 

What a scene met his eyes! His whole face beamed 
with suppressed mirth as he rushed in among the boys. 

Where was the polite “‘saunter” to the refreshment 
table,—the modest appropriation of “a cooky or two”? 
Tom, Joe, and Phil had planted themselves before the 
table, and with arms and legs outspread, with pushes 
and cuffs more or less energetic, were striving with all 
their might to protect the goodies, which were not to be 
touched until a later period in the entertainment. Around 
them gathered the young hoodlums, reaching over, diving 
under, crawling, wriggling, pushing, crowding, snatching 
cookies and stuffing them into their pockets, seizing 
glasses, and drinking or spilling lemonade. 

“Boys!” Mr. Brand’s mighty shout brought an instant 
lullin the hubbub, Most of them knew his good-natured 
face, and with some of them he had already struck up a 
pleasant friendship. They listened while he spoke. 

“Why, boys, you’ve come here to make me a visitl 
You’re not going to make such a racket that the folks 
about here won’t want you to come again, I’m sure. Sit 
down. We’re going to have some singing, and a little 
talk, and lots of fun. Of course, you'll hear me talk when 
I’ve invited you to come and see me? ” 

“You bet. Hurrah, hurrah! Bully for you!” The 
din arose higher and higher as there was a scramble for 
seats. 

“Now we’ll sing,” continued the secretary. “Some 
of you can sing, and all of you want to learn how. We'll 
sing, ‘ Pull for the shore.’ Listen to me while I sing the 
first verse, and then we’ll all sing it.” 

There was tolerable silence while he sang. 

“ Now, all together.” 

Two or three voices joined his own, then died out 
through bashfulness.. It was wonderful to notice the 
silence which fell as the result of an invitation to make 
themselves heard. 

“Sing,” insisted Jack, stopping in the midst of the 
next verse. “Try it, all of you. Make some kind of a 
noise, if you can’t do anything else.” 

Pandemonium restored. A perfect tempest of yells 





lemonade, gave suggestions to Jack, which he gratefully 
received. 


and groans drowned the voices of the few who attempted 
to sing. This did not last long, however. As Mr. Brand 


and have the finest sort of atime. It will be time to eat 
then, and afterwards we’!! have fun.” 

Fortunately, there were enough cookies and lemonade, 
—a fact which spoke volumes for the liberality of the 
young ladies. By the time the feasting was over, the 
company had become reduced to very fair order. They lis- 
tened eagerly while Jack instructed them in some amusing 
games, and joined in them with hearty enjoyment. 

As the hour for closing drew near, he attempted to 
glide into a little sober talk. But with a rush and a 
whoop the larger part of the company tore down the 
stairs. 

“Come again, next Friday!” shouted Jack after them, 
He turned, then, for a few words with the remainder, 
attempting to enlist them in the work of looking after 
the more unruly ones. 

“ How shall I contrive to interest them?” 

The secretary walked home with a perplexed face, 
taking counsel with himself as to the best methods for 
carrying on this most important branch of his work. 

By-a happy inspiration he took up, on the next meet- 
ing, the “ Life of Jerry McAuley,” and felt greatly en- 
couraged at being able to hold the attention of the poor 
little waifs, to whom a great deal in the narrative must 
have come home with the strong appeal belonging with 
like surroundings and temptations. They cheered, 
stamped, and clapped, at passages which awakened their 
approval, manifesting particular delight in the records 
of Jerry’s more belligerent exploits. 

“ Bully for him.” “Hit him again.” ~ “Go it, boots,” 
they cried, when listening to accounts of his prowess in 
knocking down or throwing out of his meeting-house 
unruly spirits who came to make trouble. 

The reading gave ample opportunity for the interpola- 
tion of such lessons and suggestions as Jack thought 
might safely be introduced. 

No such thing yet as a prayer, no reading of the Bible; 
but the secretary cherishes a fond hope that his work, 
founded on faith, watered with prayer, and fostered with 
earnest effort, cannot fail of the blessing promised to those 
who toil in His name. 

Will not some loving hearts send up a prayer for the 
boys on the Pacific coast? 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





SUNDAY STUDY. 
BY W. ©. M. 


By the above title is meant not the eminently fitting 
study of that section of the Bible which has been selected 
as the lesson for the day, but the preparation on Sunday 
of work to be recited on Monday,—an occurrence not 
infrequent when the weekly holiday is Saturday. 

A few incidents may serve to illustrate the point more 
clearly. A teacher in a New England school where the 
class of scholars is exceptionally pleasant, as they come, 
for the most part, from refined and well-educated families, 
has been called upon to excuse scholars from some lessoh 
more often on Monday morning than on any other. The 
reasons for the request were rather striking. A girl once 
said, ‘‘ Please excuse me from reciting Latin this morn- 
ing. Mamma wanted me to go to Sunday-school in the 
afternoon, so I didn’t have time to get all my lessons.” 
Another made the same request, pleading in extenuation, 
“T was going to learn my lessons yesterday, but we had 
company, so I couldn’t study.” A third pupil “ had to 
go to meeting in the evening,” so the lessons were not 
prepared. 

On one occasion an examination which required care- 
ful reading of a certain book, was to be written on Mon- 
day morning, and afterward, from the conversation of 
the scholars with one another and herself, the teacher 
discovered that many of them had left the work largely 
or entirely to the preceding Sunday. 

In the primary and grammar schools there is very little 
if any room for such a complaint. The work is so ar- 
ranged that* little preparation is needed beyond what is 
done during the daily sessions. But in the high schools 
the number and class of studies are such that in most 
cases one or more hours must be given every day at home 
|in addition to the study hours of the school session. 





“You can have the refreshments on this long table, off | and a few of his stand-bys sang bravely through the hymn, | The fault in the matter, however, does not lie with the 
in the corner,” said one of them. “Then, after your | the opposing sounds died away. The boys liked the | work, but with the pupil or his parents. The lessons for 


more formal exercises are over, they can, as they feel | young leader, and 


| 


felt a good deal of curiosity to see what 


inclined, saunter up and help themselves to a cooky or | he would do next. 


two, or a glass of lemonade.” 


He talked for a little while under some difficulties, not 


“ Yes,” said Jack, greatly delighted with the arrange- | heeding the occasional small skirmishing and flinging of 
ment, and enthusiastic in his thanks for the generous | cookies among his audience. He told stories and made | their books, and give themselves up to enjoyment of their 


co-operation. 


jokes, until, reaching a point at which his listeners began 


‘The evening of the social came. Tom, Joe, and Phil, | to think they would like to hear more, he wisely stopped. 
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the boys who were to act as his “subs,” were on duty.'| “Now, boys, if you’ll give me a good sing, we’ll go on | tious, or their parents object, the lessons are left until 


Monday are no longer, no more difficult, than those as- 

signed for any other of the five school days, and it is fre- 
| quently the case that they are not quite as long as usual, 
| But the scholars, tired with the week’s work, throw aside 


brief freedom. Friday is gone, and Saturday too, before 
| they realize it; and unless they are themselves conscien- 
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Sunday with the thought: “I shall have plenty of time 
to-morrow.” 

The defense which some would make in behalf of 
this Sunday study is that it is no worse than reading 
foolish novels or stories in the Sunday papers, or spend- 
ing the time in as silly and profitless conversation. It 
is true, and I am willing to say not only is it no worse, 
but much better, to learn something of value than to 
waste the day in such unprofitable ways. But Sunday 
was given us for something better than the performance 
of a neglected week-day duty, and why should it not be 
improved ? 

The teacher is almost powerless in this matter, as such 
things must of course be left to the home training. Yet 
4 word of remonstrance wil] quickly show on which side 
he stands, and will often bring a blush to the scholar’s 
face, or win an acknowledgment of the unfitness of such 
a habit. But even the word may be resented, as in one 
instance, when the answer was given promptly, “ We 
shouldn’t agree about that.” 

Parents, however, can make sure that the lessons are 

learned on the day before, and with a little additional 
thought and effort they can easily provide good books 
for Sunday reading, not of the goody-goody style, which 
disgust all sensible and healthy minded boys and girls, 
but stories of noble deeds, of brave men and women, 
which will be helpful and invigorating, and wil! inspire 
to effort in the same direction, 
How extensive this Sunday study is the teacher al- 
ready mentioned has been unable to ascertain, as her 
opportunities for gaining such information from others 
have been few; but the amount done by the pupils in 
that school was a surprising and sorrowful revelation, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that the practice is not so 
prevalent elsewhere. The habit is a strong argument in 
favor of Monday as aschool holiday. Atleast, any extra 
work should be assigned to some other of the five days, 
dnd examinations which demand additional study should 
never be appointed on Monday, in order that the schools 
and teachers may not in any way be responsible for this 
desecration of Sunday. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





. AS TRUSTS THE DOVE. 

BY WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN. 
About my feet the doves are feeding. One, 
A poor lame bird, comes closer than the rest, 
And, bright eyed, waits expectant. Mute request 
Is in her upward look, Fear she has none. 
She needs, and waits in faith, her duty done. 
Her helplessness has put me to the test, 
And I reward the trust within her breast, 
That never wavers as the swift days run. 
Thus would I come, thus nearer draw to thee, 
Dear Hand that feedest all with life, thus cast 
On thee my helplessness. And thou—thou hast 
A tender pitying care for one like me. 
Blest feebleness that wins a love like thine ! 
Blest need that seeks and finds relief divine! 

Newton, Iowa, 


HOW A TREE SPOKE. 


BY LOUISE STERLING. 


My friend, Grace Irving, was a Shut-in, She was so 
sunny and sensible, it always did me good to visit her. 
After a certain weary day, I dropped in, as was my cus- 
tom, for-a quiet chat, secretly hoping that she would say 
something helpful, restful. 

My welcome was warm and cheering in itself; but 
Grace did most of the talking, telling me about her day, 
and making me smell the posies and taste the jellies 
kind neighbors had, brought her. 

After a quiet interval she said, “Do come here, dear, 
and see my two trees. I never tire of them.” 

I went over to the French window, and said, “I see 
only a willow and a spruce. But they are fine trees.” 
Wishing to draw her out, I added, “Of what do they 
make you think?” 

“Well,” Grace said, “that willow is dubious; it is 
floppy, sad, and forever looking down. From here I can 
see no fruit on it, and there is not a bird’s-nest in it. I 
declare,” she exclaimed, “it ought to be in a cemetery 
this minute! If it was not so graceful and good for 
shade, I should wonder why it is.” 

Already I felt my spirits rise. The talk was going to 
do me good. I said, “ Grace, dear, you've sized up that 
vegetable growth ‘wonderful,’ as our gardener says. 
Now there’s nothing left to say about your spruce-tree,” 
But, as I spoke, the perfect contrast between the trees 
struck me for the first time. 

* Oh! isn’t there anything to say about that beautifully 
aymmetrical spruce, though? Why, just look at those 











outstretched, ‘expectant branches, the ends of which 
point straight up to heaven, as if always praising for the 
sunshine, rain, and the tree’s every blessing!” She rested 
a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Why, that tree is a constant 
prayer and hymn of praise; and the result is, it is full of 
cones and the homes of happy birds,—which, by the way, 
come to me for their meals!” 

“T see it! I see it!” I mentally cried. “I came in 
like the willow, looking down (or in), and, so, exhausted. 
I am going out like the spruce-tree, praising God for this 
dear saint and for ‘all his benefits.’” 

Grace was tired, and it was time for me to go. Giving 
the dear flushed face a warmer kiss than usual, in sort 
of payment for my light heart, I started homeward, 
praying all the way to be always filled with praises for 
his glory. And thus my thoughts would be like the 
happy birds in the spruce-tree. 

And that is the way a Shut-in preached an out-door 
sermon. 


Orange, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—>—_—_ 


BOB PARSONS’S FOURTH. 
BY THE REV, EDWARD A. RAND, 


“Why, what is that Bob whistling out in the wood- 
shed?” exclaimed Mrs. Parsons, the afternoon before 
the Fourth. “That boy’s a comfort! Just see what a 
big pile of wood he has been heaping up out in the shed, 
all to save his father trouble.” 

She made this remark to Bob Parsons’s mother, and 
then went to the kitchen window, to catch a good view 
of that growing wood-pile. 

“Whatawhistle!” shesaid. “ Yankee Doodle, too!” 

Here a red-haired, freckle-faced, chubby boy came to 
his mother’s window. He had one of those good-natured, 
trustworthy, resolute faces you always like to meet. 

“Hear my Fourth of July whistle, mother? Getting 
ready for to-morrow, you know. Want to be patriotic.” 

“So Isee. Bob, what a comfort you are! Splendid, 
that wood-pile! Your father will appreciate that.” 

“Am I acomfort,mother? You aretoo. I like you, 
mother, first rate.” 

Then, in a kind of lover-like way, Bob caressed the 


hand that was seamed with the signs of care and service. 


for this same boy Bob. 

“ But you wait, mother, and I will be still more of a 
comfort to you. If I can only get that chance in the store 
of Perkenpine and Perkenpine! I applied there to-day. 
Dear me! It about frightened me, their long advertise- 
ment for a boy—‘ active, smart, industrious, neat, intel- 
ligent,’ etc.” 

“Well, what did they say?” 

“That’s the joke of it. They took my name, and 
where I lived, but said they wanted a recommendation. 
I told them we had only lived here a week, and I did 
not know of whom to get one.” 

“Then what did they say?” 

“ They—or he—said ‘Humph!’” 

“That was not very encouraging, Well, don’t worry.” 

In about five minutes it did seem as if Bob were wor- 
rying sadly. He was whistling a most doleful tune. 

“Bob, what is the matter?” called his mother from 
the open window. “Something, I know. It sounds 
like old ‘ China,’—or ‘ Chinay,’ as folks called it,—a kind 
of cheerful tune they used to sing at funerals.” 

“Well, mother, I was counting my money for the 
Fourth, and reckoned I had enough for an ice-cream; 
but I am five cents short. Whew!” 

“Don’t worry. We will see if we can’t raise it. I am 
calculating on seliing some rags this afternoon, and I 
will remember you.” 

« Oh, good 1” 

It was one of the very few ways Mother Parsons had 
of earning money, to trade with the fag-man, and he 
came along that afternoon. Bob received his five cents. 

The day closed with a fair-weather sunset, and in 
peace, but oh, it opened in such aracket! Fire-crackers, 
torpedoes, pistols, guns, horns, whoops, hurrahs! The 
idea was to make the biggest possible noise in the.smallest 
possible time, and then keep doing that hour after hour, 

“ Had a good time, Bob?” asked his mother when he 
came home to breakfast. 

“Glorious, mother! 
other day.” ; 

“Once—a year—will—do,” said poor old Grandpa 
Parsons, from his corner, having forgotten how he felt 
when he was a boy. 

After breakfast, Bob thought he would go down to the 


; 


I'd like a Fourth about every 








wharves of the town, and see the “ Ann Eliza,” a smart, 
vigorous female that had arrived by water from the port 
where the Parsons family formerly lived. 

“T know the cook on board the coaster,—Uncle Pete,” 
Bob told his folks, “and he may have some news from 
the old town.” 

Uncle Pete was in the caboose of the coaster, and 
would insist upon it that Bob should take a second 
breakfast with him. 

“ You see, chile,” said the old colored man, who was 
very fond of Bob, “when de Fourf am come, you mus’ 
do suffin out de common course. Take a mug ob my 
coffee an’ haf ob yer Uncker Pete’s pie,—apple an’ 
lasses, honey,—an’ a muffin, an’ piece ob dis cake, an’”— 

“O Uncle Pete, you’ll kill me!” 

“De Fourf don’ come but once a year; an’ ’sides, 
honey, you take breakfus wid me, an’ I’ll come an’ 
see you.” 

“Will you? Allright! Come round any time; bat 
if you kill me with eating, I can’t be on hand then to 
help you have a good time.” 

“Ye won’ be kilt, chile.” ‘ 

Poor Uncle Pete! He was the one that was almoet 
killed that very day and very morning. 

“ Who is that man talking with the skipper?” asked 
Bob, looking out on deck. 

“Tn de gold specs, an’ lookin’ as ef he hab a heap ob 
money?” 

“That is the one. Wears a nice brown coat.” 

“ One ob de owners.” 

“ Here, here, Uncle Pete!” suddenly shouted Skipper 
Merry. “Lend a hand!” 

It was only to coil a rope, but Uncle Pete made haste 
to obey the order of his old skipper, the crew being off 
on afurlough. In passing an open hatchway, he chanced 
to miss his footing, and down he fell! 

Poor Uncle Pete! 

“He is pretty badly shaken up,” said the skipper, 
“and I must send him to the hospital.” 

“Pass round the hat, and git some money for him,’ 
advised a sympathetic countryman who had strayed 
down to the wharf, accompanied by a group of friends, 
all witnessing the unhappy accident. 

“Take that!’ said the gold-spectacled owner, throw- 
ing a five-dollar bill into the proffered hat. 

“And that!” cried Bob, giving all he had. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, aghast. 

“ What's the matter, bub?” asked the owner. “Sick? 
Toothache?” 

“My ice-cream money!” 

“Too bad!” 

“Oh,no! I'd give fivedollarsifI hadit. Uncle Pete is 
an oldfriend. That ‘oh!’ got out of me before I thought.” 

“Take this!” said the man, slipping a quarter into 
Bob’s hand. 

“No, [thank you! I shan’t feel what I give if I take 
your money. I wanttohelp. No, I thank you.” 

Uncle Pete went to the hospital in an ambulance, 

Bob strayed up to Front Street, saw the Fourth of July 
sights, looked longingly into a restaurant where he heard 
the clink of ice-cream spoons, and then went home. 
About a fortnight later, Bob was again in the shed, 
whistling away as he made his father’s wood-pile bigger. 

“ Bob, you’re wanted!” called his mother. 

But which one wanted him,—Uncle Pete, who came 
into the house stumping away on his crutches, or was it 
somebody else? 

“He says his name is Perkenpine,” Bob’s mother 
informed him out in the entry. “They have no boy yet 
at the store, and he came down here to make inquiries 
about you, and wighes you had a recommendation.” 

When Bob entered the sitting-room, Uncle Pete 
greeted him : . 

“Said I’d call some time, ye know, Bobbie! 
some money in de hat fur me, dey tole me.” 

“Oh, there!” said Mr. Perkenpine, rising from his 
chair, and, as he addressed Bob, flashing a very friendly 
look through his gold-bowed spectacles. “I remember 
you as the ice-cream boy, or the boy that did not get his 
ice-cream. I came here to see if you had a recommen- 
dation for my store yet; but I shan’t need any from that 
kind of a boy, and one who, his mother tells me, has 
been out in the shed sawing wood for his father. You 
can come to-morrow to the store; and when Uncle Pete 
gets well, as he will be rather disabled for sea-service, 
he can come and be our porter, if he wants the place.” 

Uncle Pete as porter and Bob as clerk! That made 
two old friends happy. 

“Why, mother,” Bob confessed, “I could not feel 
better if the Fourth were to come back and last a week.” 


Watertown, Mass. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 





























1, July ¢.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath Luke 13 : 10-17 
2. July 13.—The Great Supper Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. Luke M4 : 25-35 
4, Duly 27.—Lost and Found... a Luke 15: 1-10 
5. August 3.—The Prodigal Son Luke 15: 11-24 
6. August 10,—The Rich Man and Lazarus. Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers..............ccccccesseceessees cresnernsnee ..Luke 17 ;: 11-19 
8. August 24.—Prevailing Prayer. Luke 18 : 1-14 
9, August 31.—Entering the Kingd Luke 18 : 15-30 
10, September 7.—Jesus and Zacch the Publi Luke 19 : 1-10 
11, September 14.—Parable of the Pound Luke 19 : 11-27 
12, September 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem..................00+ Luke 19 : 37-48 


18, September 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5 : 1-6; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 1-4. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 27, 1890. 


TITLE: LOST 


AND FOUND. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 15: 1-10. Memory verses: 4-7.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Then drew near unto him all 
the publicans and sinners for to 
hear him. 

2 And the Phiar‘i-sees and scribes 
murmured, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them. 

3 J And ks spake this parable 
unto them, saying, 

4 What man of you, having a 
hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until 
he find it? 

5 And when he hath found #, 
he layeth i on his shoulders, re- 
joicing. 

6 And when he cometh home, 
he calleth together his friends and 
neighbours, saying untothem, Re- 
joice with me; for I have found 
my sheep which was lost. 

7 Isay unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance, 

8 ¢ Either what woman having 
ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a candle, 
and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently till she find it? 

9 And when she hath found i, 
she calleth her friends and her 
neighbours together, saying, Re- 
joice with me; for I have found 
the piece which I had lost. 

10 Likewise, I say unto you, 
there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth, 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 Now all the publicans and 
sinners were drawing near 

2 unto him forto hearhim. And 
both the Pharisees and the 
scribes murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them. 

3 And hespake untothem this 

4 parable, saying, What man of 
you, having a hundred sheep, 
and having lost one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go 
after that which is lost, until 

5 he find it? And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his 

6 shoulders, rejoicing. And 
when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and 
his neighbours, saying unto 
them, Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my sheep which 

7 was lost. I say unto you, that 
even so there shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine righteous 
persons, which need no re- 
pentance. 

8 Or what woman having ten 
1 pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a lamp, 
and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently until she find it? 

9 And when she hath found it, 
she calleth together he# friends 
and neighbours, saying, Re- 
joice with me, for I have found 
the piece which I had lost. 

10 Even so, I say unto you, there 
is joy in the presence of the 





angels of God over one sinner 
| that repenteth. 


1Gr. drachma, a coin worth about eight pence, 


The American Bevisers would substitute “who” or “that” 


“which” in verse7. 


for 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
GoLpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 


the uttermost.—Heb., 7 : 25. 


Lesson Toric: Disclosing the Sympathy of Heaven. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


‘1. Lost Men, vs. 1, 3, 4, 8. 
2. Efforts to Save, vs. 2, 4, 8. 
3. Heaven’s Sympathy, vs. 6-7, 9, 10. 


GotpEen Text: There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth._—Luke 15 : 10. 


Datriy Home REApDINGs: 


M.—Luke 15: 1-10. Lost and found. 

T.—Gen. 37 : 23-36. Mourning over the lost. 
W.—Gen. 46 : 1-7, 28-30. Rejoicing over the found. 
T.—2 Kings 6 : 818. Heavenly hosts about Israel. 
F.—Matt. 18:1-14. Heaven’s care of the lowly. 
$.—Psa, 34: 1-22. Nearness of heavenly help. 
$.—John 10 : 1-16, 22-30. The Good Shepherd. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, 


LOST MEN. 


1. Represented by Publicans and Sinners: 
All the publicans and sinners were drawing near (1). 

Why eateth your Master with the publicans and sinners? (Matt. 
9:11. 


A friend of publicans and sinners! (Matt. 11 : 19.) 
Let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican (Matt. 18 : 17). 
God, I thank thee, that I am not as... this publican (Luke 18 ; 11). 


il. Represented by Lost Sheep: 

Having a hundred sheep 
I have 
All we like 


, and having lost one of them (4). 
me astray like a lost sheep (Psa. 119 : 176). 


have gone astray (Isa. 53 : 6). 
rede wpe 5 dmay dg Lay, ‘er. 50 : 6). 
Ye were going astray like sheep (1 Pet. 2 : 25). 
Ul. Represented by Lost Treasures : 
Having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece (8). 
The kingdom . . . is like unto a treasure hidden in the field (Matt. 


13:44 


What 


shail 6 man give in exchange fot his lifet (Matt. 16 : 26.) 


Ye are of more value than sparrows Luke 12 : 7). 
That which was lost (Luke 19 : 10). ‘ 
1. “ All the pul sinnevs were dra near unto him.” 


blicans and wing 
(1) The attractive center; (2) The attracted circle; (3) The at- 


tracting power. 
2 “Having a hundred sheep, and having lost one.” (1) The 
nal ; (2) The grievous loss.—(1) The hundred; 
(2) The ninety-nine ; 


(8) The one. 
3. “If she lese one .”” (1) Cherished treasure; (2) Possible 
loss; (3) Earnest search. 


Il. EFFORTS TO SAVE, 

|. Receiving the Sinful : 

This man receiveth sinners (2). 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy ladon (Matt. 11 : 28). 
He welcomed them, and spake to them of the kingdom (Luke 9: 11). 
Him that cometh to nie I will in no wise cast out (John 6 ; 37). 

I come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 14 ; 8). 


ll. Seeking the Lost: 
Go after that which is lost (4). 
I will seek that. which was lost (Ezek, 34 : 16). 
Go rather to the lost sheep (Matt. 10 : 6). 
The Son of man came to seek and to save (Luke 19 : 10). 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 : 15). 


iil. Accomplishing the Purpose : 

Until he find it... . Until she find it (4, 8). 
He restoreth my soul (Psa. 23 : 8). 
Of those whom thou hast given me I lost not one (John 18 : 9). 
Whom he foreordained, . . . them he also glorified (Rom. 8 ; 30). 
Who will also do it (1 Thess. 5 : 24). 

1, ‘This man receiveth sinners,.’’ (1) A Pharisaical complaint; 
(2) an honorable fact.—(1) The sinner ; (2) The Saviour ; (3) The 
saving. 

ae after that which is lost, until he find it.” (1) Searching; 
(2) Persevering; (3) Finding. 

3. ‘‘Seek diligently until she find it.’’ (1) Seeking diligently ; (2) 
Persisting heroically ; (3) Finding triumphantly. 


II. HEAVEN’S SYMPATHY. 

1. Joy Among the Seekers: 

He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. . . . Rejoice with me 
(5, 9). 
The Lord rejoiced over you to do you good (Deut. 28 : 63). 
As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord (Psa. 103 : 13). 
I will... joy in my people (Isa. 65 : 19). 
—_ ri joy may be in you, and that your joy may be fulfilled (John 

211). 


it. Joy Among Their Friends : 

He calleth together his friends, . . . saying, . . . Rejoice (6). 
They . .. returned to Jerusalem with great joy (Luke 24 ; 52). 
There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 

Therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice (Phil. 1 : 18). 
All the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes (1 Thess. 3 : 9). 


I. Joy Among the Angels : 
There is joy in the presence of the angels (10). 
Their angels do always behold the face of my Father (Matt. 18 : 10). 
The angel said, . . . I bring you good tidings (Luke 2 : 10). 
A multitude of the heavenly host praising God (Luke 2 : 13). 
A voice of many angels round about the throne (Rev. 5 : 11). 
1. “‘ He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing’ (1) Tender care ; (2) 
Loving joy.—(1) Strong shoulders ; (2) Assured safety; (3) Sin- 


cere joy. 2 
2. “Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep.” (1) Search 


rewarded ; (2) Satisfaction acknowledged; (3) Rejoicing pro- 


posed. 

3. ‘* There is joy...over one sinner that repenteth.’’ Joy (1) 
Where? (2) Why? (3) By whom?—(1) Repentance to one; (2) 
Joy to many. 


‘ LESSON BIBLE READING. 


» CHRIST THE SHEPHERD. 

Foretold (Gen, 49 : 24 ; Isa. 40:11; Ezek. 34 : 23). 
The chief shepherd (1 Pet. 5 : 4). 

The good shepherd (John 10 : 11, 14), 

The great shepherd (Heb. 13 : 20). 

He knows his sheep (John 10 : 14, 27). 

He gathers his sheep (Isa. 40 : 11 ; John 10 : 16). 
He leads his sheep (Psa. 23 : 2, 3 ; John 10 : 3). 
He feeds his sheep (Psa. 23 : 2; John 10: 9). 

He protects his sheep (Ezek. 34 : 10 ; John 10 : 28), 
He died for his sheep (John 10 : 11, 15). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded between this 
lesson and the last. It is generally agreed that chapters 
15 and 16 are directly connected with chapter 14. 

Pxiace.—In Pera, possibly at some meal. 

Time.—According to Robinson, in March, 783 A.U.C.; 
that is, A.D. 30. According to Andrews, in the December of 
the previous year, 782 A.U.C.; that is, A.D. 29. 

Persons.—Our Lord; a crowd of publicans and sinners; 
some Pharisees and scribes. 

IncrpEents.—The publicans and sinners draw near to Jesus; 
the Pharisees and scribes murmur at his receiving them. 
Three parables are uttered, two in this lesson: the first, the 
parable of the one lost sheep which was found; the second, 
the parable of the one piece of silver lost and found. The 
earthly joy in each case is a figure of joy in heaven over one 
repenting sinner. 

There is no parallel passage, but Matthew 18 : 12, 13, re- 
sembles verses 4 to 7. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing 
near unto him for to hear him. And both the Pharisees and the 
scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them: The men from the streets and lanes of the city, as 
the parable of chapter 14 represents them, were ready to 
draw near and listen to the message which was brought for 
them. The poor, the lame, and the blind, as they received 
the invitation, heard it with joy. Those to whom the call 
had first been addressed, on the other hand, not only excused 
themselves, but were even ready to murmur because the offer 
which they rejected was presented to others. To receive 
sinners to the feast, and eat with them, was to their thought 
an evidence that the one who made the offer was no true 





messenger from God. The emphasis with which the fact 


that the rulers and deading men of the Pharisees refused to 
believe the message or the messenger, while the common 
people heard with gladness, and were ready to accept the 
good tidings, is repeatedly presented in the Gospels, is im- 
pressive in its suggestions for all ages. 

" Verses 3, 4.—And he spake unto them this parable, saying, 
What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until he find it? This parable, like 
the one in the preceding chapter, appeals to the common 
course of action in ordinary life: “ What man of you,” as in 
Luke 14: 28, “Which of you.” Jesus presses upon the 
murmuring Pharisees the thing which they would themselves 
do. You yourselves, one and all of you, would have tender- 
ness and compassion enough to seek after the lost sheep, and 
to rejoice on finding it. Learn the lesson which you would 
yourselves teach. From the indications of this parable itself, 
and also the following one, as well as from the connection of 
the two with the third and main parable of the chapter, we 
may conclude that Jesus refers, in the distinction which he 
makes between the ninety and nine and the lost one, not only 
to the publicans and sinners, but also to those who were held 
to be righteous and faithful to the law. 

The same parable is found in Matthew 18: 12-14, and 
with the same contrast. The connection in Matthew, how- 
ever, is different, and the parable seems to have been used 
on two different occasions.—Jn the wilderness: This expression 
does not here refer to a barren desert, but to uncultivated 
land which was used for pasturage. The place where the 
sheep are left is not mentioned in Matthew. On the other 
hand, the shepherd is represented as going “unto the moun- 


| tains” to find the lost sheep, while here the earnestness of 


his search is indicated only by the words “until he find it.” 
In Matthew, we do not have this latter expression, but only 
the words “if so be that he find it,” in connection with the 
following phrase “he rejoiceth,” etc. 

The passage in Luke presents the “finding” more posi- 
tively than that in Matthew, but the main thought is the 
same in both, It is interesting to observe how carefully in 
the two cases the tenderness and compassion are made con- 
spicuous through the varying expressions: he goeth unto 
the mountains,—and seeketh that which goeth astray,—and 
if so be that he find it,—verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth over 
it more, etc. (Matthew); he goeth after that which is lost,— 
until he finds it,—and when he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his shoulders, rejoicing (Luke). How strangely such words 
must have sounded to the ears of the Pharisees and the scribes, 
as they were applied by Jesus to the case of the despised 
publicans and the sinners ! 

Verses 5, 6.—And when he hath fownd it, he layeth it on hia 

houlders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and his neighbours, saying wnto them, Rejoice with me, 
for I have found my sheep which was loet: The expression 
“layeth it on his shoulders,” or “on his own shoulders,” as 
the words strictly mean, indicates both the joy and the ten- 
derness of the shepherd. The picturing of his joy is very 
striking; he comes home and calls together friends and 
neighbors, that they may rejoice with him, and he calls upon 
them to do so. Matthew has simply, “He rejoiceth over it 
more than over the ninety and nine which have not gone 
astray.” 

Verse 7.—I say unto you, that even so there shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine righteous persons, which need no repentance: The compari- 
son between the joy in heaven and the joy of the shepherd 
shows that in this parable Jesus carries the parallelism into 
details. The “one sinner” would seem thus clearly to refer to 
persons who stood in the position which the seribes would 
assign to the publicans and sinners; and the “ninety and 
nine” to those who, from the standpoint of the earthly judg- 
ment and the outward fulfilment of the law, needed no re- 
pentance. The reference here, as in the suggestions of the 
parable itself, is to the two classes of persons who were 
present. The third parable of the chapter seems to deter- 
mine this point. The elder son of the third parable is the 
righteous man of this parable. 

Verses 8, 9.—Or what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently until she find it? And when she hath found it, 
she calleth together her friends and neighbors, saying, Rejoice with 
me, for I have found the piece which I had lost: This second part 
of the parable, or second parable, is not found in Matthew 
The picturing of this parable is in accordance with the pecu- 
liarity of the woman’s life, as in the previous case it had been 
in accordance with that of the man’s life. The object of the 
double presentation seems, primarily, to have been that em- 
phasis might be given to the central thought. There are, 
however, some differences in the two cases which are worthy 
of notice. In the loss which the woman sustains, there is 
nothing to awaken tenderness or compassion in her mind, 
She has simply suffered a loss, and {s filled with grief and 
anxiety on account of it. The rejoicing also is a rejoicing in 
the blessing for herself in the finding of the lost piece of 
money. 








It will be observed, also, that in the application of the para- 
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ble there is no comparison, as there is ig verse7, Whether we 
are to discover in these differences some specially intended 
references or meanings, or whether we are to regard them as 
simply incidental, either to the peculiarity of the second case, 
or tothe natural overlooking of details, in a second illustration, 
added to a first one which has already given the full idea, is a 
matter quite difficult of determination. Some writers are dis- 
posed to insist upon the differences. They find in the woman 
asymbol of the Spirit dwelling in the house, which repre- 
sents the Church; the lighting and sweeping, etc., are sym- 
bolic of the various ways of seeking the lost sinner; the 
pieces of money are men, all of whom are stamped with the 
image of God. Or they hold, without pressing the symbolism 
quite so far as this, that the sinner is here regarded (not, as in 
the preceding parable, in the light of a suffering being, but) 
asa precious being. “A lost man is a blank in God's treas- 
ury.” Or they adopt some other view, kindred to these, 

It seems to the writer of this note that this pressing of the 
symbolism in either form (though urged by Alford in the 
first form, and Godet in the second), is hardly to be justified. 
The “piece of money” here spoken of was a “drachma,” or 
coin worth about seventeen cents. The loss of one, when she 
had but ten, was a loss which would be seriously and griev- 
ously felt by the woman, and she would naturally be most 
anxious to find the lost piece. She lights a lamp, and 
searches the house diligently. The fact that the houses in 
the East were lighted only by the door, may possibly give 
emphasis to the expression, “Light a lamp, and sweep the 
house.”—Godet cails attention to the difference between 
verse 6 and verse 9, in the expressions, “I have found my 
Sheep which was lost,” and “I have found the piece which I had 
lost,” and remarks that the first phrase turned the thought of 
the hearer to the sheep and its distress, while the second 
directs it to the woman disconsolate about her loss, 

This may be true. The words of Zimmerman, quoted by 
Van Oosterzee, may, however, be well borne in mind; “If we 
would attribute to every single word a deeper significance 
than appears, we would not seldom incur the danger of bring- 
ing much into the Scripture which is not at all contained in 
it; for, as the artist, for the beautifying of his picture, does 
much that is not indispensably necessary, so has Christ also 


spoken many words which stand to the main matter which is. 


to be imaged forth by the figure in only a remote, often, 
indeed, in no relation at all.” 

Jesus closes the second parable with its application, as in 
verse 7, by adding the similar words of verse 10: “ Even so, I 
say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 


Yale University. 





THE LOSS, THE SEEKING, THE JOY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Luke significantly atiaches the statement of the flocking of 
the outcasts to Jesus to the stringent demands for self-denial 
in order to discipleship. Such severe terms drew even the 
worst; for they met an echo in their own consciences, and 
were evidently the requirements of love, which repelled in 
order to attract. The characteristic taunt of the Pharisees, 
that Jesus not only welcomed sinners, but ate with them, is, 
like all the murmurs of his enemies, a witness to his glory, 
and a proof of their incapacity to see it, The highest purity 
is nearer to the foulest sin than to supercilious self-com- 
placency. The foulest sin is drawn by the highest purity 
when blended with love, as it always is, but is repelled by 
conventional, unloving morality. 

These three wonderful parables are our Lord’s defense of 
his seeking the outcasts, and also his rebuke of the unsympa- 
thetic cavilers, The two included in this lesson cover the 
same ground, but with slight and significant differences. We 
shall best gather their force by considering them together. 
They have three poipts in common,—the loss, the seeking, 
and the joy. 

1, They set forth the condition of the classes whom the 
Pharisees scorned and Christ sought, under the two emblems 
of the lost sheep and the lost coin. Note, first, what is com- 
mon to both. Both haveanowner. All men belong to God, 
and continue his even when they sin. But sin so alters the 
sinner’s relation to God, that God loses him thereby. We 
are accustomed to speak of men losing their own souls by sin, 
but here is a yet more solemn thought,—that God loses them. 
while yet they remain his. The bond of ownership woven 
by the fact of creation and preservation cannot be broken, 
“All souls are mine.” But the Infinite Love counts no soul 
truly his which is not knit to him by the tender tie of answer- 
ing love and willing submission. 

Tt sounds hard to talk of the Divine efforts to reclaim men 
as the efforts of an owner to get back his property; but under- 
neath the representation lies the yearning Divine love which 
calls no man truly its own till it has won his heart. But the 
parables require that the owner should be the seeker; and 
the seeker is Jesus, So he distinctly olaims here to be divine, 
in that the wanderers belong to him; and the claim is all 
the more striking that it is implied rather than asserted. 
How continual and clear must his consciousness of his Divine 


nature and his relationship to:men have been, when it is 
thus assumed as the foundation of his defense of himeelf for 
associating with sinners! 

Note the differences in the emblems. They differ in rela- 
tive value, A sheep is worth much more than a “drachma,” 
which was equal to only about fifteen cents, or sixpence. The 
shepherd has a fairly large flock, the woman a very small 
purse. He loses one per cent of his property, but she ten per 
cent. The lesson is, that the difference of value does not 
affect the eagerness of effort to recover the lost. 

Our Lord would take the Pharisees on their own ground, and 
show them that even if these poor publicans and sinners were 
worth as little as they, in their heartless contempt, estimated, 
they were worth seeking. If property is lost, no matter what 
its value may be, the owner will spend time and pains in find- 
ing it. A man is better than a sheep or asixpence. God 
owns “ the cattle upon a thousand, hills,” and all wealth is his, 
but he will seek his lost property as sedulously as if he had 
but a poor ten coins, and one of them went astray. 

Note the differences in the process of loss, The sheep 
wanders away heedlessly, not of set purpose, but drawn on- 
ward by one tuft of sweet herbage after another, till it has 
got out of sight of the flock and hearing of the shepherd. So 
many men stray away from God and Christ, not deliberately, 
or saying to themselves, “We will depart from the right 
path,” but simply because they follow inclination and the 
desires of the flesh,—go where the grass is sweetest and walk- 
ing easiest, and never know where they are till they look 
round and find themselves lost. The coin, on the other hand, 
rolls away by mere gravitation, without volition; and many 
men fall into dark corners of sin almost as mechanically. 
, But under both the careless straying of the sheep and the 
mechanical rolling away of the “drachma” lies the selfish- 
ness and unbridled living of the prodigal. All three para- 
bles must be taken together. Jesus does not weakly excuse 
sin as the result of circumstances or ignorance, but he points 
to these as elements in it, and as explaining the mercifulness 
of his judgment and the tenderness of his efforts. 

2. The second point common to both parables is the seek- 
ing. The first parable is the principal one in this respect, 
and the differences seem rather to arise from the nature of 
the emblems than to be intended to be pressed. What is 
common to both is the persevering search “until he” or “she 
find it.” Lost things are more important to the owner than 
unlost. They may be of small intrinsic value, but their being 
lost draws his thought and care to them; and, wonderful as 
it is, that principle applies to God, and determines the flow 
of his solicitude and of the efforts of his divine Son. Of 
course, the ninety-nine unstrayed sheep are the Pharisees, 
taken at their own valuation. The parable is, in effect, 
“You need not murmur; for, on your own showing, you are 
like the sheep that have not wandered, and therefore require 
the Shepherd’s care less than these outcasts,” 

Observe that both parables imply the need for a process of 
search, in which the owner has to expend labor and thought. 
Creation needs but the utterance of the Divine will. There 
“he spake, and it was done.” But redemption cannot be 
effected on such effortless terms. The shepherd ‘has to “go 
after that which is lost,” the housewife to “seek diligently 
till she find it.” The restoration of a soul costs the owner 
something. The perseverance of the Divine search as mani- 
fested to us in Christ, is beautifully expressed by that repeated 
phrase. Not till the lost is found, can he cease to put forth 
efforts. His love beareth all things, hopeth all things. Re- 
jected once and again, it still lingers near us, beseeching us 
with much entreaty to receive the gift it brings. No distance 
is too great for it to traverse, no sin so dark but the rays of 
that kindled love will pierce it. We never get beyond the 
reach of his grace, and Christ does not say of any man, “I 
will seek him no more.” But the version of the first parable 
in Matthew (Matt. 18 : 12, 13) says, “If so be that he find,” 
—a variation which embodies the truth that even the patient 
efforts of Christ’s love may be thwarted by man’s awful power 
of turning a deaf ear to his call. 

May we not venture to see a reference to the Incarnation 
in the shepherd’s “going after” the lost sheep? The whole 
sum of our Lord’s loving following of the wanderers with all 
the manifold varieties of his gracious pleadings, is indeed 
condensed into that one picture; but perhaps the foundation 
of them all, in his leaving his throne and coming into the 
world, is in his thoughts, and hinted at in his words. Widely 
different from the shepherd’s toilsome search over moor and 
fell is the woman’s in her narrow house. The vivid descrip- 
tion seems to have no specific lesson. 

Meanings have been found for the lamp and the sweeping, 
but they are precarious; and we shall be wise to content our- 
selves with the general idea of sedulous care, which stoops to 
menial offices, and shines into dusty corners. The same love, 
which travels far afield, and wearies not, will bow itself to 
lowly service in the narrowest sphere. 

The second parable could not have anything corresponding 
to the beautiful touch in the first, of the shepherd’s carrying 
the sheep on “his own shoulders.” When the coin is found, 
it is found, and there an end. But the poor lost sheep has 








to retrace its steps. It gets no blows nor rebukes, but is ten- 
derly lifted and carried. “He giveth power to the faint; and 
to him that has no might he increaseth strength.” Jesus 
gives grace for the weary path of return, As St. Bernard 
somewhere says, “Christ’s yoke is a burden which carries 
him who carries it.” 

8. The summons to joy in the owner's joy. Thus far 
Christ has been on the defensive, vindicating his passing by 
the. Pharisees and resorting to the sinners. Now he assumes 
the offensive, and rebukes them for their heartless want of 
sympathy with the Divine joy of restoring the lost. He adds 
the interpretation to this feature of the parables, from which 
we learn that he means the angels by the “ friends and neigh- 
bours.” Ifso, what a sigh of almost longing is audible in 
that “when he cometh home”! He looks away from the 
unsympathetic earth, where were none to share his joy, to 
the heaven whence he came, and stays himself in his weary 
search with the thought of the eager sympathy in the sinless 
and immortal bosoms there. 

The broad truths here are two, First, God rejoices over 
returning sinners, and that just because they were once lost. 
We need not be afraid of attributing to him something cor- 
responding to the special pleasure which we know on the 
recovery of lost things. Unless Christ had thus spoken, we 
should not have ventured thus to think; but he has thus 
spoken, and the truest reverence is to accept, with lowly 
wonder, this revelation of a love which draws so near ou 
and deigns to express its depth in such a fashion. A God 
who can rejoice is a wonderful thought. A God who does 
rejoice when wanderers are brought back is more wonderful 
still. Christ as man is glad when men return to him; as 
God, he is glad with a deeper and more awful joy. 

The second truth is that God delights to have the inhabi- 
tants of heaven share in his gladness.. The shepherd and the 
woman needed to find vent for their joy, and companions in 
it. Jesus, too, hungered for like sympathy in his many hours 
of seeking and his few moments of finding. And he bids us 
look still higher, and believe that God wills that his joy 
should flow into all the pure hearts round his throne. What 
a conception of heaven, that the blessedness of the blessed 
God shines on and is reflected from all! 

But Christ draws a comparison here. The joy over the 
returning sinner is greater than over those who never wan- 
dered. Two difficulties arise: First, are there any “righteous 
persons, which need no repentance”? To this it may be suf- 
ficient to answer, that the whole parable takes the Pharisees 
at their own price, and argues that, on their own ground, 
Christ’s conduct is vindicated. This final reference to them 
simply keeps true to the tenor of the rest. Second, should 
there be more joy over the restoration of the lost than over 
the stedfast unlost? 

To this it may be sufficient to answer, that so it is always 
among ourselves, and that such greater joy implies no depre- 
ciation of the unfallen, but only tender regard for the fallen. 
Note, too, that the comparison is absent from the second 
parable, probably because its presence would rather weaken 
than strengthen the closing words. “Ninety and nine” is 
sufficiently indefinite to stand in such a connection, but 
“nine” would sound poor and almost ludicrous. 

Our Lord does not express the lesson which he desired 
these murmurers to draw. It is, however, obvious enough, 
They should have been sympathizing with him in his pain- 
fal toil and in his joy, if they were really beyond its need for 
themselves. God, all angels, and Christ, are knit together in 
common care for the lost and common joy over the restored. 
If we have part or lot in the temper which fills heavenly 
bosoms, we, too, shall recognize that the special work of Christ 
and of his servants is to seek the wanderers, and we shall 
know the thrill of the heavenly gladness that expands immor- 
tal hearts, when any such is found and brought back. 

Manchester, Englaud. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WABREN, D.D., LL.D. 


What unfallen worlds, what ranks of sinless angels, what 
numbers of the spirits of just men made perfect, may consti- 
tute the safé-folded “ninety and nine,” we do not know; 
enough that our world is the one lost in the wilderness, and 
that it is sought until found. The glory of the home left, the 
depth of the waters crossed, and the darkness of the night 
passed through, we shall not know in time; but Christ sought 
till he found. 

The lost one was so weak, he had to lay it on his shoul- 
ders, and it crushed him for atime. But the salvation was 
effected and rejoiced in, nevertheless. What words could 
speak like these figures? 

1. God is the seeker; we needed to be sought. 

2. Many for a long time personally elude the seeker; pre- 
fer to remain lost; are lost now. 

3. Being lost must be measurelessly awful to justify such 
diligent and terrible seeking, and to command such joy of 
angels, 

4. Preachers and lay soul-savers must remember that sne- 


to be brought back somehow, and it is too much exhausted | cessful soul-seeking must be applied to individuals,—one lost 
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coin, one lost sheep, one sinner repentant. How little Christ 
depended on general orationstosave men! He put his hand 
on, or spoke to, each individually. 

5. If Christians are like Christ or his angels, their greatest 
joy is, not in suppers or money-making, but in soul saving. 

6. Heaven and earth are common in their objects and joys. 

7. There can be no missions worth the having that do not 
for love seek the lost. Are we like our Father, recognizing 
that men are lost; like our Elder Brother, seeking them at 
any sacrifice; like the angels, rejoicing in their repentance? 

Sistof, Bulgaria. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


All the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him for 
to hear him (v.1). There are no hopeless masses in the world. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ is a message of invitation and 
cheer to the sinner and the outcast; and where there are 
most of these classes, there is the richest field of Christian 
effort. It is right to teach those who are already in the path 
of duty. It is right to preach to those who are wanderers 
from the path of duty. Unless a Christian pastor is helping 
those who are regular church-goers, he is failing to do his 
appointed work as a pastor. Unless a Christian preacher is 
carrying the gospel to those who are not regular church- 
goers, he is failing to do his appointed work as a preacher. 
And where a Christian preacher is full of longing to bear the 
good news of salvation to lost sinners, lost sinners will be 
drawn together to hear him. 

Both the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying, This 
man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them (v. 2). It is not an 
easy matter to do the Lord’s work of evangelizing, and to 
keep up with good society at the same time. There has been 
an improvement in this line since the days of our Lord here 
on earth ; but even now the man who should gather street- 
roughs into his church pew, would hardly be looked at as on 
a level with him who gave a place there to distinguished 
strangers. Real sinners—as over against those who call them- 
selves “sinners” in the prayer-meeting—are counted a little 
out of place in a respectable Christian’s pew even in the house 
of God. If this were simply a proof of hatred of sin, rather 
than of dislike of the reputation of the sinner, it would be a 
more hopeful sign than it is, or than it was in former days. 

What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, wntil he find it? (v.4.) But the man 
who would hunt high and low for one of his own sheep, 
wouldn’t necessarily sit up nights in order to rescue one of 
the Lord’s lambs. The reason why we are so much readier 
to work hard for our own interests than for the inter€sts of 
one of God’s loved ones, is because we do not count ourselves 
one with God in all that concerns his glory or our welfare. 
If we were to realize that God is truly our Father, and that 
we are his children, “and if children, then heirs,” we should 
have as deep an interest in his cause as we now have in our 
own affairs; for our affairs would be a part of his cause, and 
his cause would include our affairs, 

There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth (v. 10). That which gives joy in heaven is 
worth our working for on earth. If we knew that an act of 
ours would set all the people in one great city at rejoicing, 
how glad we should be of the privilege of performing that 
act! Knowing, as we may know, that the winning of one 
sinner to repentance will be a cause of rejoicing in the City 
of the Great King, with what gladness ought we to spring to 


sinner. He cannot find the way back to the fold of Christ. 
He has life still, and power, but a fatal spell seems to be upon 
him, leading him farther and farther away from the Saviour. 

2. Of all animals, the sheep is the most defenseless. When 
the eagle pursues the swallow, the little bird swiftly seeks 
shelter under the thick growth of some tree, and is safe. The 
dog can make a very good defense of himself; the hoofs of 
the wild horse are no mean weapons of defense, nor the horns 
of the buffalo. Even the timid hare can outrun his pursuers, 
and escape. But what can asheep do? It cannot hide, or 
run, or fight. Even a dog can worry it to death; and if a 
wolf appears on the scene its fate is sealed. So the sinner 
is defenseless against the wiles of its great adversary. He 
cannot fight, for he is wounded; he cannot fly, for he is bound. 
A prey to every temptation, he is exactly like the lost sheep. 

3. When sheep break through a fold, they follow each other 
blindly, and all pour through as though their lives depended 
on getting through as quickly as possible. But, after a while, 
they begin to scatter; and then you see them going each one 
to “his own way.” So with the sinners that break away from 
the fold of God’s restraints. They go all together at first, 
but presently they begin to scatter; and soon we see them 
going each one to his own way. One wanders into infidelity; 
another into liberal Christianity, another to drink, another 
to lust, and others to gambling, or business, or pleasure. But 
all of them are classed in God’s Word under the one head, 
oo lost.” 

Until.—The shepherd is Jesus. He searches for his sheep 
until— But the full significance of that little word none 
can ever know. To understand it at all, we must enter deeply 
into the meaning of Philippians 2: 6-8. We must follow 
the Good Shepherd in his weary journey through Galilee and 
Judea. We must go to Gethsemane, and, when all the dis- 
ciples but Judas are asleep, must watch his bloody sweat, 
and hear his agonizing cry. Pilate’s judgment hall must be 
no unfamiliar place to us. When the rude procession forms 
to take him forth to Calvary, we must join them, and, with 
the Roman soldiers sitting down, we must watch him there. 
When the pierced and bleeding body of the Master is laid 
away in the garden grave, we must take up our abode out- 
side of the sepulcher, and there tarry till the resurrection 
morn. If, in imagination, we do this, and if we are aided in 
the doing of it by the Spirit of the living God, then we shall 
be able to understand a little of what is meant by the word 
“until.” 

Joy.—Not the joy of the lost one found. Doubtless every 
such one has a heart full of joy. But the joy here spoken of'is 
that of the Shepherd and of theangels. Noristhisthe first time 
that the joy of God over his lost ones is spoken of. A won- 
derfal passage may be found in Zephaniah 3: 17: “The Lord 
thy God in the midst of thee is mighty; he will save, he 
will rejoice over thee with joy; he will rest in his love, he 
will joy over thee with singing.” In tffus lifting the curtain 
and letting us look into the other world, how the Master 
upsets all the world’s received ideas! The world rejoices 
over a great victory, over a brilliant genius, over a wonderful 
discovery. 

The newspapers teem with accounts of coronations, parlia- 
ments, pageants, centennials. But all these things seem not 
to create any stir in heaven. No golden harps are tuned 
afresh because of them, no joyful singing betokens the lively 
sympathy of the angelic host. But see! suddenly news has 
been brought that arouges the angelic choir. Their faces are 
radiant with joy; and, taking their harps, they strike the 
chords, and an anthem of praise peals forth. Heaven’s arches 
ring with the sound, and all the sons of God shout for joy. And 





the work of winning souls to the Saviour! How our earthly 
standards of high achieving dwindle in the light that God’s 
Word sheds on the true standard of glorious attainment! 
What else is worth living for in comparison with work for 
those whom God loves, and whose winning will make heaven 
ring anew with hallelujahs! 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


First, let the teacher bring out the beautiful story that each 
of the parables presents, and then he will be ready to pass on 
to the application of the truth that the parables are meant 
toconvey. In doing this in this article, 1 have adhered to 
the parable of the lost sheep, since both the parables teach 
the ‘same thing. Three words will indicate the line along 
which the teacher must run. Tifey are “lost,” “until,” “joy.” 

Lost.—Of course, the lost sheep represents the lost sinner 
And how true is the parallelism between a lost sheep and a 
lost sinner. “ All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way” (Isa. 53: 6). Let us trace 
the analogy a little. 


1. Of all animals, the sheep is the least able to find its | 


way back again. A dog or a cat will find the way back by 
the sense of smiell. A bird will find « way to return by a 
curious instinct. But the poor sheep wanders farther and 
her away, bleating, and perhaps bleeding,—every new 
in taking him still farther away from thefold. Just so the 


would you hear the tidings that have caused all this rapturous 
| outburst? Go ask the messenger who brought the news, and 
| mark well his reply. “A harlot from the slums of a great 
| city has been rescued. A drunkard has been converted at 
the eleventh hour. A sinner has passed into the kingdom 
of God.” 

Surely no one will carefully study this lesson without feel- 
ing more than ever the need of the Spirit’s help in teaching 
it. For in the three words around which we have made the 
teaching cluster, we have three words of infinite significance. 
“Lost.” It will take all eternity tofathom the meaning of 

that word. Words cannot define it, “Until.” It will take 
‘infinite knowledge to define that word, and to understand 
| its full results will be a work of the eternal years. “Joy.” 
| Here again the broad ocean of eternity stretches before us; 
and not till that has come to an end shall we know the full 
meaning of that joy. " 
New York City. 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


When Jesus talked to the multitude about being his dis- 
ciples, what did he say they must take up and bear for him? 
| Did many people come to hear him talk"? Why did some 
| of the Pharisees watch to see what Jesus did on the Sabbath 
day? Not all who listened came to find fault. Who gnce 
came to a Pharisee’s house and brought ointment for the feet 


she bathed with tears? In those last months of Jesus’ life, 





when he went through the country east of the Jordan for the 
last time, he was well known as the friend of sinners; and 
we read that “ publicans and sinners” “drew near unto him.” 
The publicans were not liked by the people; for they gath- 
ered taxes from them, and were often cruel and dishonest,, 
They came crowding to get near to Jesus, and he talked 
kindly with all, even the most wicked. 

Received Sinners.—Jesus never turned any away; he had 
words of pity, of love, and forgiveness, for all in need. He 
said that he came to this world to seek and save sinners. The 
Pharisees despised him for it; for they would have nothing 
to do with the Gentiles. They complained of Jesus, and 
said, “This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 
Jesus knew all their pride and selfishness, They thought 
they were righteous, and needed no repentance. They cared 
nothing to help make others better, but only to make them- 
selves richer and to seem holy. It was to these proud fault- 
finders that Jesus told this parable. 

The Lost Sheep.—A man had a hundred sheep,—not a very 
large flock, but worth a great deal to the owner. He knew 
each sheep by name, and they knew his voice and came at 
his call, Every morning he led them out to green pastures 
on the hillsides or the pleasant fields; and every evening, as 
he called them, he led them to the gate of the sheepfold, 
and counted them asone by one he lifted his crook, and lightly, 
lovingly touched each as he counted; this was called “ pass 
ing under the rod.” How many were in his flock? One 
evening as he counted there were but ninety-nine,—one sheep 
missing. What would he do? He safely closed the gate 
that held the ninety-nine in their fold, and left an under- 
shepherd to watch while the shee.»-mothers and their lambs 
lay nestled close and still in their fleecy beds, Then the 
shepherd went out in the dark night to find his lost one, 
Where should he go to find him? Far off in strange paths, 
climbing mountain-sides, looking at the thorn-bushes and the 
sharp edges of rocks, looking in the moonlight and the shadows 
to see if he could find bits of fleece that would have been torn 
from the wandering sheep if he had passed that way. In the 
sighing of the night-wind he listened for cries of distress; he 
knew the voice, he heard his own lost one, he found him. 
Did he take his crook and drive the poor sheep before him 
over the rocks where he had wandered? Was the poor 
sheep foot-sore and panting, unused to such rough goings? 
Was not the shepherd tired and worn from going back and 
forth, his ear strained listening for the cry of wolves or the 
tramp of robbers? Were not his feet aching and cut with 
the stones and rude crossings over the pitfalls where he had 
searched? 

Found, Found.—Not a word of blame, not a complaint for 
the trouble the wayward creature had caused. No labor 
required, nothing for the wilful wanderer to do but to rest in 
safety on the shepherd’s shoulders. He lifted him in his 
arms, laid him across his shoulders, and, with rejoicing heart, 
carried him to the peaceful fold. 

At Home.—Home! Were you ever glad that Jesus spoke 
that dear word “home”? Glad and happy all the way, bear- 
ing a heavy load with a light heart, the shepherd came home. 
Will he share his joy with others? He called in his friends 
and neighbors. Why did he ask them to rejoice with him? 
The Pharisees listened, and then Jesus added: “I say unto 
you,”—you Pharisees, who blame me for seeking to save sin- 
ners; you do not care for sinners found and saved, but as the 
neighbors were glad over the lost sheep brought home, so 
there is joy in heaven over one lost sinner who is saved, more 
than over ninety-nine that need not to be sought and saved. 
Did you ever know how often what is happening on earth 
makes gladness in heaven? 

Another Purable.—Jesus told another earthly story with a 
heavenly meaning; and if any women or little children were 
in the crowd who heard him, they could understand the story, 
Did ever at your house somebody lose a ring, or little key, or 
piece of money? Didn’t your mother have the house swept 

in every corner, every out-of-the-way place? Just so was 
the story Jesus told of a woman who had ten pieces of silver, 
Perhaps they were ten pieces of silver money, with a stamp 
on each showing how much it was worth. Money was very 
searce in those days; often the most precious treasure a woman 
owned was a chain or string of silver coins. She wore them 
round her head, the pieces of money hanging like jewels 
across her forehead. Sometimes it was a gift on her wedding 
day, a lifetime treasure which she in turn might give her 
daughter. A woman had lost a piece of money, one out of 
ten pieces. How she searched for it with a lighted candle, 
looking into all the dark corners, using her broom to sweep 
over and over every spot with care, asking every one if they 
had seen it; leaning her head on her hand trying to study 
where she had it last, when she had worn it, where she put 
it away; almost afraid to wonder if some trusted child or 
servant had stolen her silver piece. How she tries to be 
busy about something else! But no, she can do nothing but 
wonder and search. 

Found at Last.—Yes, she never gave up looking until she 
found it, the very piece, the same she had so prized and lost, 
| Was she glad? Why did she send for the friends and neigh- 
| bors she had asked to help her search? Were they glad? 
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So Jesus taught again of the gladness in heaven over one 
sinner that repents on earth. The angels know how much 
more precious is one soul than all the shepherd’s flocks, or all 
the silver pieces of money that may be lost and found; and 
that is what Jesus himself said and taught in our golden text. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“ See Israel’s gentle shepherd stand.” 
“Shepherd of tender youth.” 

“‘ Shepherd, with thy tenderest love.” 

“The Lord my shepherd is.” 

“The ninety and nine.” 

“ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 

“ Like wandering sheep o’er mountains cold.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Ten ... PuBLicans AND Stnners.”—When the out- 
casts of religious society, the publicans and sinners, heard of 
the parable of the supper, and that the denizens of the lanes 
and hovels, the homeless ones of the highways and hedges, 
were welcome, “then,” as this chapter emphatically begins in 
the Authorized Version, they pressed into the open banquet- 
ing room to hear him. At once he emphatically repeats his 
teaching by two parables, taken from most familiar incidents 
of Eastern life: the one, that of the lost sheep, coming home 
to the men, the other, of the lost piece of money, to the women, 
of the crowd. In a country where all the pasturage is on 
open, unfenced land, and where every cave and fissure in the 
limestone rocks might conceal an enemy, the sheep, unless 
under the shepherd's eye, are never safe. By the “ wilder- 
ness” is meant, not a desert, but the grassy downs and shrub- 
clad hillsides which are to be found, in a state of nature, not 
far from every village. The village is usually placed on a 
knoll, very often with a tower, such as is alluded to in our 
last note, and around it are the gardens, and beyond them, on 
the slopes, the vineyards, all carefully fenced in, and each 
belonging to individual proprietors. Beyond these are the 
corn-fields, where there is any tolerably level surface, for the 
most part unfenced, though the limits of each property are 
carefully marked out by stones set up at the corners and 
various intervals, the “neighbor's landmark,” which it is 
the gravest of crimes to remove. Wherever the land ceases 
to be adapted for corn cultivation, the common land of the 
village begins, and extends to the common of the next little 
tommunity, carefully delimited, also, by landmarks. 

“Ty He Lose One or Toem.”—Each villager has the right 
of taking his sheep and goats to pasture on this common land, 
but they must be continually watched, lest they trespass on 
the corn, stray beyond the boundaries of the commune, or be 
pounced upon by skulking wolves or jackals. But, with all 
his care, a shepherd may easily lose a sheep. As soon as the 
flocks, which have left the fold at daybreak, reach their pasture- 
ground, they generally separate, the goats hurrying up the 
hillsides, to browse in long lines on the shrubby herbage; 
the sheep moving in a parallel line lower down, and nibbling 
at the finer grasses. The shepherd posts himself on some 
rock or mound where he may keep the whole in view, and 
from time to time moves forward, or crosses some little dell 
in quest of fresh pasturage, calling on the flocks to follow him, 
which they always do with alacrity. But at such a juncture, 
some adventurous animal may have strayed out of hearing, 
and then, bewildered at finding itself alone, may wander far- 
ther and farther from its companions, helpless and defense- 
less. When evening approaches, the shepherd reckons up 
his flock, as they pass before him into the fold, and at once 
detects his loss, and retraces his steps till he haply finds the 
wanderer. ‘ 

Tae Women’s Stiver Preces.—Then, turning to the 
women, Christ appeals to them too. They knew well what 
it was, in the inner recesses of their dark Galilean cottage, to 
lose one of the silver pieces, the treasured heirlooms which 
they strung on their head-dresses ; for the allusion here is not 
to money carried in a purse, but to the coins which formed 
the semadi worn by every Nazareth matron to this day. The 
semadi is formed of silver coins pierced through the center, 
and strung on a pad on each side of the head, the larger coins 
at the bottom, and the smaller at the top, meeting, if the 
wearer be rich enough, on the forehead. These treasures are 
the property of the women alone. Father, brother, or hus- 
band, has no power over them, and they descend from mother 
to daughter. How poor must that woman be who had only 
ten such pieces, any traveler in Galilee will know full well! 
How keenly would she feel the loss of even one coin from her 
scanty head-dress, and how carefully would she search her 
house for the missing treasure ! 

“Dorn nor Licnt a Canpie.”—And need has she to 
light a candle; for in a Galilean cottage there are no win- 
dows, but generally an inner chamber, which receives scarcely 
a ray of light from the door, the only means of ventilation or 


back of the living-room, are kept all the stores of the house- 
hold,—sacks of corn, jars of wine, heaps of olives, and, more- 
over, the mattocks, yokes, plows, and other implements of 
husbandry,—and without a candle her search would be futile. 
When found, how would the happy owner tell her tale of 
anxiety, and evoke the congratulations of her neighbors, as 
they gathered at the fountain, the evening rendezvous of the 
women of an Eastern village! In seizing on these two inci- 
dents of every-day life among the poor, our Lord would show 
to them at once how he, who came, as the poorest of the poor, 
to seek and save the lost, welcomed the meanest, and could 
sympathize in the anxieties of the humblest. 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

Salvation is for the sinner. God’s love goes out after the 
lost. There is joy in heaven over the repentant soul. Those 
who would be like Christ, must carry the gospel to the out- 
cast. These are the teachings of this lesson. These teach- 
ings make this lesson a central one in the Bible story. 

There can be no Saviour if there are none to be saved. 
There can be no salvation if none were lost without it. To 
be a sinner is not, therefore, to be without the pale of hope. 
On the contrary, it brings one within that pale. It is to save 
sinners that Jesus Christ came into this world. He who is a 
sinner is one for whom Christ is seeking, and over whose 
repenting there would be joy in heaven. 

“T’m afraid I’m not a Christian,” said a sad-hearted young 
man to aclergyman with whom he was talking. “ Well, what 
of that?” inquired the clergyman. “Why, then I can’t be 
saved.” “Can’t be saved? I didn’t know that salvation was 
offered to Christians. I supposed it was offered to sinners.” 
“ But isn’t it necessary that I should be a Christian?” “I 
don’t know of any such requirement in the Bible teachings. 
If you are not sure that you are a Christian, are you sure that 
you areasinner?” “Yes, I’m sureof that.” “You arenot 
deceiving yourself in this? You are not deluding yourself 
with a false hope?” “No, indeed; I know I’m a sinner.” 
“Well, then, it seems to me that the text for you is, ‘ This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief”” That illustration is in the line of these lesson teach- 
ings. These lesson teachings are for all the scholars and all 
the teachers—who know, or who ought to know, that they are 
sinners, They are for all preachers, also, who would do 
Christ’s work in the world. 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is not always the more moral and upright who are the 
better hearers of the gospel invitation. Many a man who 
seems to others a hardened sinner is not so hardened but that 
he wishes he were asgood and true as he ought to be. 

He who would be like Christ, must be willing to go where 
Christ would go. He who would have Christ’s approval, 
must not be disheartened if his course is disapproved by 
others, 

The measure of peril is often the measure of value, He 
who needs most may, therefore, for the time being, be worth 
most, 

If we are full of joy, we want our friends to rejoice with us. 
Indeed, we are more likely to think that they ought to rejoice 
with us over our good fortune, than that we ought to rejoice 
with them over theirs, 

When we see one man struggling in the waves, we are more 
interested in his case than in the case of a hundred men who 
are safe op land. When we learn of thirty men buried in a 
mine, we are more anxious over their state than over the 
state of thirty hundred miners who are now in safety. Shall 
not moral peril excite our sympathetic interest even more 
than peril of body? 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_@———— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprieters of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor. ] 





THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES* 


Dr. Robertson Smith’s new volume contains the first 
of three courses of lectures upon “ the primitive religions 
of the Semitic peoples, viewed in relation to other ancient 
religions and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testa- 








light. In this inner chamber, or sometimes raised dais at the | 


* Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series: The Fun- 





ment and of The original intention was 
to cover in the first “ the whole field of practical religious 
institutions ;” to discuss in the second “the nature and 
origin of the gods of Semitic heathenism, their relations 
to one another, the myths that surround them, and the 
whole subject of religious belief, so far as it is not involved 
in the observances of daily religious life;” and to examine 
in the third “the part which Semitic religion has played 
in universal history, and its influence on the general 
progress of humanity, whether in virtue of the early con- 
tact of Semitic faiths with other systems of antique reli- 
gion, or in virtue of the influence exercised on the 
formulas and structure of the great monotheistic faiths 
that have gone forth from the Semitic lands.” The 
theme so grew upon the lecturer’s hands, however, that 
he was obliged to reserve the history of religious feasts 
and of the Semitic priesthoods for the second course, 

The problem to be investigated is the primitive religion 
of the Semitic races, the usages which prevailed among 
them, and the ideas which they held as contrasted with 
the Aryan and other races of mankind. The aim pro- 
posed is to ascertain the religion of the aboriginal stock, 
from which in the course of time the various Semitic 
peoples descended. What was common to them all 
must have been derived alike from their common ances- 
try. The divergences between them show the develop- 
ments which have taken place since the Semitic branches 
parted from one another. This is not a topic of merely 
antiquarian interest, It has its abiding practical conse- 
quence likewise, for the sources determine the streams 
that flow from them. The thorough understanding of 
the institutions of the present is promoted by tracing 
them back to their far-off origins. The religion of the 
New Testament is based upon that of the Old, and this 
in turn grew up upon Semitic soil. 

The close affiliation in language between the Jewish 
people and the Arabs, Arameans, and Assyrians, points 
to a community of origin and a nearness of consanguinity 
which implies an inherited body of customs, traditions, 
and conceptions transmitted alike to all. It hence be- 
comes an interesting question, and one that is not with- 
out its importance: Are any of the distinctive constituent 
elements of the primitive Semitic type of religion trace- 
able in the Old Testament? Ifso, to what extent have 
they been eae eee in it, or has it been affected 
by them? 

The Divine origin of the Old Testament is not preju- 
diced in the least by conceding the obvious and striking 
similarity between the Levitical ritual and that of other 
ancient religions; nor will it be discredited by discover- 
ing that a still closer relation exists between the institu- 
tions of Israel and those of tribes and nations to which 
they were most nearly akin. God’s revelations are not 
out of touch with the ordinary life of those to whom they 
are given. They are not to be conceived of as a body of 
heaven-descended ordinances and ideas, standing in no 
relation to usages and conceptions that were previously 
familiar. We may safely assume that a scheme of divine 
instruction would be wisely adapted to those for whom 
it is immediately intended, would be precisely suited to 
their condition and state of mind, and would attach itself 
to their conceptions and modes of thought; for thus only 
could it be made intelligible and influential. God’s word 
given through Moses, learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and, through Paul, trained in rabbinical and 
classical lore, subsidized their respective capacities and 
acquirements. And as it pleased God that his word 
should be spoken first to a Semitic people possessing the 
characteristics peculiar to that race, it may reasonably 
be expected that these characteristics would be recog- 
nized in the forms under which that word was presented, 
and also that they would manifest themselves in any 
defections of which the people might be guilty; so that 
the religion of Israel both in its genuine unadulterated 
form and in its deteriorations—it may be presumed— 
will bear a Semitic impress, 

The theme which the distinguished lecturer proposed 
for himself offers thus a legitimate fi¢ld for investigation, 
and one that deserves to, and it may be hoped will, 
reward careful cultivation, And it is cause for gratula- 
tion that so competent a scholar as Dr. Robertson Smith 
has employed himself upon it. 

The subject has, of course, the peculiar intrinsic diffi- 
culties which beset all prehistoric inquiries. The origing 
of all human institutions are involved in obscurity. That, 
of religious faith and practice is peculiarly so, especially 
to one who holds the critical view that Genesis is unhis- 
torical. The earliest information that is possessed of 
various religions of the Semite populations shows t/,em 
to be already so widely divergent that it seems a hi'pe- 
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to discover any marked community of features that may 
differentiate them from the early religions of other races. 
It has been claimed that a “ monotheistic tendency ” 
was observable in the Semitic as distinguished from the 

Aryan religions (p. 75). Again, “it is often said that 

the original Semitic conception of the Godhead was 

abstract and transcendental; that while Aryan relizion, 

with its poetic mythology, drew the gods down into the 

sphere of nature and of human life, Semitic religion 

always showed an opposite tendency; that it sought to 

remove the gods as far as possible from man, and even 

contained within itself, from the first, the seeds of an 

abstract deism ” (p. 49). Both these views are decisively 

set aside in the passages above referred to as “ unfounded 

assumptions.” They are certainly at variance with evi- 

dent facts, The monotheism of Israel and the spirituality 

of Jehovah are not capable of being explained by an 

inherited tendency of the Semitic race. 

- What, then, are the sources relied upon in this delinea- 

tion of the primitive religion of the Semites? It would 

be natural to turn to the Assyrian and Babylonian monu- 

ments, with their wealth of material, their exuberant 

mythology, and their high antiquity, representing, as 

they do, the great centers of early Semitic civilization. 

But, in the opinion of the author, this is not the proper 

mode of approaching this subject. He says (p. 14): 

“The cuneiform material must be used with caution in 

our inquiry into the type of traditional religion charac- 

teristic of the ancient Semites, That Babylonia is the 
best starting-point for a comparative study of the sacred 

beliefs and practices of the Semitic peoples, is an idea 
which has lately had some vogue, and which at first sight 
seems plausible, on account of the great antiquity of the 
monumental evidence. But, in matters of this sort, 

‘ancient’ and ‘primitive’ are not synonymous terms, 

and we must not look for the most primitive form of 
Semitic faith in a region where society was not primitive. 

In Babylonia, it would seem, society and religion alike 
were based on a fusion of two races, and so were not 
primitive, but complex.” 

Where, then, are we to look for the primitive Semitic 
type, which is the main object of search? We are told 
(p. 15) that “in many respects the religion of heathen 
Arabia, though we have few details concerning it that 
#re not of post-Christian date, exhibits an extremely 
primitive character, corresponding to the primitive and 
unchanging character of nomadic life.” It is unfor- 
tunate that the Arabian institutions appealed to as sug- 
gestive of the primitive Semitic religion, and of the 
radical ideas which it involved, belong to so late a 
period. Only the scantiest notices of them exist until 
just before the age of Muhammad, And then the very 
characteristics which are here regarded as most funda- 
mental, had no existence; it is. only a matter.of in- 
ference that they ever did exist (pp. 46, 47). 

The consequence is, that the subject is treated, not by 
way of historical research, but of philosophical recon- 
struction. One particular feature of Arab life is singled 
out; namely, the sanctity attached to a kinsman’s blood, 
and, although this was entirely “disassociated” from 
teligion, and was maintained by those who were “ very 
deficient in religion in the ordinary sense of the word, 
little occupied with the things of the gods, and negligent 
in matters of ritual worship,” it is assumed to have 
originally held the primary place in Arab religion. 
“ Among the Arabs the circle of religious solidarity was 
originally the group of kinsmen, and it needs no proof 
that this being so, the god himself must have been con- 
ceived as united to his worshipers by the bond of blood” 
(p. 48). This is then made the fundamental principle 
in primitive Semitic religion, from which everything 
is deduced, and by which everything is interpreted. 
Polytheism is not the deification of the various forces of 
nature, or of different natural objects regarded as mani- 
festations of the all-pervading deity, but results from the 
aggregation of clans, each having its own special deity, 
and the gods of each came to be adored by all. Danger- 
ous localities, that breed disease, or are frequented by 
savage beasts, are regarded with terror as the haunts of 
jinn, or unfriendly spirits not allied to men. But as 
man extends his power over nature, and brings these 
localities under his control, these terrors fade away, and 
spots once dreaded are conceived to be the abode of their 
kindred deity, who is found likewise in trees and springs 
and other spots marked by beneficent influences. Sacri- 
fices arose when men had as yet no discrimination of 
species; gods and men and beasts were all held to be 





unites the deity with his worshipers was weakened by 
the lapse of time. In order to renew it, one of the kin 
was slain, man or beast, commonly the latter, and was 
partaken of by all the remaining members of the kin, 
both the god and the men, who are thus knit together 
by a common life, 

With all the wealth of learning and illustration with 
which the volume abounds, the discussion is so largely 
hypothetical and subjective that the reader can scarcely 
help feeling, notwithstanding the positive assertions 
reiterated from first to last, that firm ground is not yet 
reached, It is not surprising, therefore, that its positions 
are contested by other scholars of eminence, with a 
vehemence, in fact, bordering on disrespect, by Professor 
Oort of Holland, who sympathizes entirely with Dr. 
Robertson Smith in his critical views respecting the Old 
Testament. Whatever admiration is felt for the acute- 
ness, the brilliancy, the breadth of learning, and the dili- 
gent investigation, shown by the distinguished author, 
and however valuable the contribution made to the dis- 
cussion of a most obscure and intricate subject, the 
results reached on the whole can scarcely be accepted 
with confidence until they have undergone a search- 
ing test by others who may be equally learned in the 
same field, 





Now that the older poets of England and America are 
passing hence and leaving behind few singers of a rank 
in any sense commanding, it is proper to watch new vol- 
umes of verse with somewhat closer scrutiny than usual, 
if perchance they may show any sign of that renewal of 
creative strength which must some time come, but is not 
apparent now. There are meritorious verses in three 
recent American books of song: Between Times, by Walter 
Learned; In the Morning, by Willis Boyd Allen; and 
Spring and Summer, by William T. Washburn. Mr. 
Learned and Mr. Allen are comparatively young men, 
Mr. Washburn is an older writer. A!! three are posses- 
sors of a wholesome singing tone, in which they utter 
words of cheer, or records of affectionate observation of 
nature. Mr. Learned’s verses, as George P. Lathrop 
says in his introductory poem, are “ full of merry lights 
and laughter,”—as of the forest brook that reflects the 
birds and foliage and sky above, rippling lightly over 
the stones, but carrying some deeper lessons in its recur- 
rent nature-hymn. In his seventy-one lyrics, ballads, 
and translations there are some echoes of the current 
verse of Dobson, Lang, and Gosse; but the best of the 
pieces are those in which the poet sings some natural 
and original thought of the artless beauty of external 
nature, or of the loves and losses of life. Mr. Learned 
is a bard of single and uncomplicated moods; and the 
versification of caprices, spontaneous affections, memories, 
or aspirations, is the poetic method to which he most will- 
ingly returns. Thesentiment of our time does not phrase 
itself as did that of forty years ago; but the heart of 
America has not yet been “ all squeezed out by the mind,” 
notwithstanding the recent vogue of “ ballades and verses 
vain,”—of the best of which, indeed, true sentiment is 
the real inspirer———-Mr. Allen’s book is of nearly the 
same size as Mr. Learned’s, containing ten or a dozen 
more poems, chiefly short, and of a lyrical cast. Many 
of them, however, are marked by a didactic or religious 
purpose which takes the place of the more secular or not 
strictly spiritual emotions of which Mr. Learned inno- 
cently sings. Mr. Allen lacks Mr. Learned’s artlessness 
and spontaneity, but sometimes gains thereby in con- 
structive art. The poems entitled In Morning-Land, 
Sic Itur ad Astra, and Mosses, are good representatives, 
respectively, of the author’s religio-poetic thought, human 
aspiration, and deft moralizing. To these may be added 
the admirable dog-poem, Carlo’s Christmas. These and 
some others that could be named are modest proofs that, 
if we are not immediately to have another Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, or Lowell, at least we may look for 
plenty of new bards of a lower degree. But Mr. Allen, 
unfortunately, has retained some verses that suggest 
Mrs. Osgood and Hannah Gould, and other forgotten 
sentimentalists, rather than the new diapason of the 
future. The blank-verse moralized picture entitled 
Blind is like a parody of N. P. Willis; and some other 
poems suggest the amateur newspaper, not to say the 
vernal waste-basket. Mr. Allen should rigidly revise 
his estimate of his powers,—which are real within their 
field—and print half as much, another time.——Mr. 
Washburn’s book resembles Mr. Learned’s more than it 





akin. Fora man to slay a beast, was to murder one of | 


his kin, an act regarded with abhorrence. It was admis- 
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careless and hopeless profusion of versifyings good and 
bad, strong and weak, pleasing and absurd. As some of 
these pieces were first printed in book form twelve years 


does Mr. Allen’s; its merit and its demerit lie in its | 





poetical product of Gray, Poe, or Emerson, they would 
seem to offer no presage of future fame for the author, 
But the two first-named volumes, while they clearly 
belong to minor verse, at least prove that our lesser song 
has not forgotten to go to the pure streams of nature, 
life, or religion, It is, at any rate, a comfort to see how 
rarely appears an American pessimistic poet, great or 
small, (Between Times. 6} <4} inches, cloth, pp. x, 
134. New York: Frederick A. Stokes and Brother, 
Price, $1.00.—In the Morning. 634} inches, cloth, 
pp. 158. New York: Anson BD. F. Randolph & Co, 
Price, $1.00.—Spring and Summer. 6} 44 inches, cloth, 
pp. xi, 409. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25.) 


The story of a career devoted and sutcessful, in the 
fields of business and Christian philanthropy, is plainly, 
concisely, and instructively told in. the autobiographical 
record of The Life of George H. Stuart, left by the writer, 
at his death, in such shape that Professor R. E. Thomp- * 
son quite easily and quickly prepared it for issue. Even 
apart from his work in the Christian Commission, during 
the war of 1861-65, Mr. Stuart would have heen loved as 
a friend, trusted as a Christian, and honored as a citizen; 
but his services at the head of the Commission justly 
gave him a national reputafn, and will now attract 
attention to the book beyond the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia, in which he was so long a familiar figure. 
The very simplicity and earnestness of these chapters, 
and their freedom from rhetorical graces, drive their 
lessons straight home; and the merely personal or 
philanthropic records of Mr. Stuart’s career and under- 
takings are given wider interest by letters, conversations, 
portraits, or other memorabilia, often unfamiliar, of 
Presidents Lincoln and Grant, General Burnside, Dr, 
John Hall, Dwight L. Moody, and other famous men, 
(8<5} inches, cloth, pp. 388. Philadelphia: J. M. Stod+ 
dart & Co.) 


The first volume of a new three-volume collection of 
poetry for children’s reading or memorizing, entitled 
Open Sesame, has been intelligently edited by Mra, 
Blanche W. Bellamy and Mrs, Maud W. Goodwin. The 
editors have brought to their task a sufficiently wide and 
sympathetic knowledge of English and American verse, 
and have also wisely considered the real needs and tastes 
of children under twelve or fourteen, for whom this first 
instalment is designed. The collection is at once of a 
high character and of a practicable sort; and its useful- 
ness is increased by clear typography and a few newly 
engraved woodcuts from masterpieces of art in delinea- 
tion of childhood. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 316, 
Boston: Ginn and Company. Price, 90 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Speaker, the new London weekly, is somewhat 
behind the times in a recent attempted courtesy toward 
its readers, or American literature, or both. Remarking 
that American literature and art are new discoveries in 
England, the writer of its Literary Causerie department 
declares that he will be doing a kindness if he call the 
attention of English readers to three characteristic story 
tellers in the United States, to wit: Thomas Nelson Page, 
with his tales of Virginia dialect or Old Dominion life 
in slavery days; Edgar Saltus, the attitudinizing pes- 
simist; and “Charles Egbert Craddock.” If English 
readers turn to Mr. Page’s stories, they will find some- 
thing pleasant and true, while in Mr. Saltus’s books they 
will get an unpleasant dose of no special importance or 
interest to anybody but the author; Miss Murfree, of 
course, being the greatest of the three. But The Speaker's 
discovery is not absolutely unheralded. For years not 
a few English, French, and German eritics have been 
praising American minor fiction altogether beyond its 
deserts, as understood by the more discreet home critics; 
while The Spectator long ago expressed its opinion that 
“no intelligent reader of the lighter American and Eng- 
lish magazines, in which short stories are numerous, can 
fail to feel how much more original in theme and more 
artistic in treatment is such work in the former than in 
the latter.” 


The persistency with which persons not familiar with 
early English continue to speak of our tongue as no 
more than five hundred years old is remarkable, in view 
of the number of cheap and easily accessible books of 
elementary instruction upon our linguistic and literary 
history. One would hardly expect, however, that such 
a careful antiquarian as the late Henry Stevens would 
fall into the inexcusable error of calling Miles Cover- 
| dale’s version of the Scriptures “our first complete Eng- 
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the broader phrase “ the first Bible in our language ”— 
by the clever writer of Old Book Chat in The Publishers’ 
Weekly. Not to speak of the paraphrases of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Daniel ascribed to Caedmon, or of the sur- 
prisingly clear and trustworthy Anglo-Saxon versions 
of the Gospels, or of other fragmentary translations, the 
honor of producing the “first compete English Bible” 
belongs, of course, to John Wiclif and his followers, 
about the year 1380. That it was not printed until 1850 
is no defense for such inaccurate statements as the above, 
for it was widely circul&ted in many manuscripts; nor 
are the quoted writers careful to show that they are 
speaking of the first printed English Bible. The Wiclif 
version, too, has other than chronological merits; G. P. 
Marsh calls it the “ golden book” of early English phi- 
lology ; and many of its chapters or larger divisions are 
noble specimens of poetic prose. Let us not forget 
Wiclit and his fellow-pioneers in paying our just debts 


_ to Coverdale and Tyndale. 


Pulpit oratory, as a division of eloquence or even of 
creative literature, is by no means a characteristic of past 
times only. *‘‘The English pulpit,” says Mr. Talcott 
Williams in Book News, “ still retains something of the 
massive solidity of the pylpit eloquence of the seven- 
teenth century, when the”greatest sermons in the lan- 








SIXTH INTERNATION 


guage were written.” But the same intelligent critic is 
of the opinion that “this solidity has disappeared with 
us to the gain and loss of sermons. Canon Liddon’s 
sermons, of which a selection has just appeared in Whit- 
taker’s Contemporary Pulpit, illustrate this difference. 
He is one of the great homilists of his day in England. 
His sermons would no more be endured by an American 
congregation than the London Times leaders in an Ameri- 
can newspaper.” Both of Mr. Williams’s statements are 
open to question. Our best American pulpit orators seek 
and attain solidity; and Canon Liddon, if he visit this 
country in accordance with his present hope, will be 
heard by crowded congregations who will by no means 
go away disappointed. That there are differences be- 
tween British and American pulpit oratory is unques- 
tionable; but Mr. Williams’s distinction needs expansion 
and modification.——The sermons of the eloquent Italian 
Roman Catholic, Father Agostino da Montefeltro, con- 
tinue to excite discussion in Rome, and have aroused 
some—though not great—interest in English reprints, 
chiefly circulated among adherents of the Anglican 
Church. Whether they have enduring qualities remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile it is curious to note that at least 
one Roman Catholic critic of these sermons—Professor 
Kepler, of Tiibingen—objects to them as too superficial, 
because too little scriptural. 
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MEMBERSHIP. | COUNTY ORGANIZATION. 
‘NITED SUNDAY- Spe yge kaon ge Le aa 
a mene noun. as 5 Ma SCHOLARS. | TOTAL ¥O. OF OnGAN- BANNER 
| | opricens. | COUNTIES. IZED, COUNTIES. 
' 
II kd sncsasicavecdatop oder : 3,573 | 22,340 198,825 216,165 66 30 
* Alaska it 14 | 52 1,100 | ia hho 
ARIZONA TERRITORY $2 | 222 1.369 | L501 | 5 ied Soa! ore 
ARKANBAS ......00:00+0++ 1,712 11,965 94,305 | 106,270 | 15 16 
PT Gatrornia hleass 803 7,863 71,687 79,550 | 52 Oy ere 
COLORADO... 423 4,084 | $2,141 | 36,225 | 45 23 ae 
* CONNECTICUT 1,112 | 19,284. | 149,999 | 169,288 | 8 8 8 
J DELAWARE... 27 2/913 22'706 25,619 | 3 3 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 1” 4,634 44,970. | 49,604 | 1 1 1 
*] DA ALAS Ken stchenstslsodin 1,080 | 6,158 56.594 | 62,752 45 17 all 
NA liinh ccd ssocbocapegtosescasogoesore 6,748 55,338 | 298,498 353, | 137 58 3 
? DAHO TERRITORY 43 396 | 8,228 | 8,619 11 ogee 
Si Miiidchathisaginter tes gersdemeeed 6,908 77,213 582,756 659,969 102 102 24 
* INDIAN TERRITORY.. 260 1,333 10,455 | 11,788 7 bie 
* i celibsstecesedinnqssonsepivedeied 5,508 45,109 | $74,185 419,294 | 92 92 | 28 
TE Tk Base os ss cdenacirancnbabobsonton 5,112 43,295 $19,128 362,423 9 | 9 | 15 
IEEE 1 Ain sk scesdclvenceganatnabadbacael 3,544 $2,132 214,422 | 246,554 | 106 —COiS 6 | 3 
KENTUCKY 2,647 31,606 225,801 | 257,407 | 116 50 2 
LOUISIANA 522 4,131 $2,617 6,748 | a7 4 ee 
NE alice sncesnepedetorinssoqoooetes 1,236 11,625 92,875 104,500 16 11 tine 
I dicks cccduivpissapensen cod 2,126 26,065 206,196 232,261 | eS 4 23 23 
© MASSACHUSETTS .......0....csccseeoesse ose 1,790 33,923 237,598 271,516 | 4 | 4 | 1 
* MICHIGAN.......... noche 8,500 37,800 277,200 | 315,000 | 72 =| 6 | 5 
IT Miccnons.o0es00 sobvorencesspecoestes 1,564 15,014 | 133,784 | 148,798 | SO) 61 
MUSSUGSIPPL.........---ccssecccsssssessoossee 1.614 11,767 | 84,677 96,444 | 74 3 | 2 
MIssovURI..... 8,955 37,284 | 280,922 318,206 114 90 | 14 
* MONTANA .... * 122 745 5,883 6,628 | 3 | co 
* NEBRASKA......... “ 2,314 23,224 161,014 184,338 7 } 60 5 
"Se i 80 812 2,060 2,872 | 15 | me a Ly) a le 
* NEW HAMPSHIRE 4 519 6,640 | 49,335 55,975 10 | 10 | 1 
* NEW JERSEY............ | 2,000 33,709 | 27,648 | 281,357 21 21 | 21 
} New Mexico Territory..... . 15 2 | 1,345 1,570 13 ate | 
RT 7,193 108,272 979,415 1,087,687 | 6 | 60 | 10 
* NorTu CAROLINA...... } 4,273 $2,172 255,013 287,185 | 6 | . 2 
* NORTH DAKOTA.......... 500 2,760 20,240 23,000 | 53 19 «| 
I Teilitnints cadindincnentibsigesecesosene 6,760 88,461 6.0,107 708,568 88 |. 51 5 
dich ccckicviseniips 45 360 2,340 2,700 Re ae 
BNI 00s 200 von eserdosneree secsen sosvoeers 290 2,531 | 20,749 | 23,280 | 23 | Te eer 
PDT EAVADIER coscceccesccccescossescooees 8,729 123,484 964,599 | 1,088,083 7 60 x 
® RHODE ISLAND............0cccccceeeeeeeees 316 5,178 49,422 54,600 Du aes.3 
BOUEIE CARGOES An... ccccccccecees onenes vee 1,667 13,054 108,815 116,369 | 32 | 16 1 
BOUT DAKOTA. ..........000s0000000seee0e 860 6,300 40,700 17,000 78 ie Ee er 
tis divecnane sovionsictscthooweed 4,224 $8,016 274,560 312,576 96 40 2 
Til aceshesdbemiecenccchtannecspiees 3,097 23,161 190,625 213,786 172 80 1 
Utan TERRITORY................<..0000+ 93 54 6,741 7,2% | 2 
TE Ra sici cnt bobcketanebitetererer vel 632 7,300 53,809 | 61,199 14 13 | 
I Pha, Sat tngatunannantuninenyboiviad 8,907 43,531 283,336 326,867 100 75 
TING scnssssctupeein echoes seccee 564 732 (4,210 29,475 33,685 8 
EST REET 1,888 19,212 120,811 140,028 54 24 4 
ns wsed da cnhilial 1,610 15,211 114,869 130,080 60 10 
WYomine TERRITORY.................. | 69 282 2,816 3,148 had, MOL, rep ae 
TOTALS FoR UNITED STATES............. 108,252 1,143,190 8,643,255 9,786,445 2,625 1,557 192 
i 
CANADA, | 
ELS Se AST 3,961 37,807. | 320,618 358,480 38 4 4 
III scsdiinovnbcutabes cesses icbersesesorcee i 707 1,689 40,128 4,767 | 62 8 
SR atincichis scewstbocsseotiniewt Ot 6,195 55,487 1,682 18 8 
* NEW BRUNSWICK...................... 867 5,297 | 41,414 46,711 15 15 1 
* Prince Edward Island...............0. 199 | 1,051 9,54 10,605 3 a 
TE ccétindscthgdechetunsecetetocseiee | 150 600 5,000 5,600 | 5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA...................0008 ll | a7 47 AP es Cae eee eee 
TOTALS FOR CANADA............00.:0000 6,689 | 55,706 472,623 528,329 | m4 55 5 
* New FounDLAND AND LAB- | } j 
eT ee } $14 2,162 22,817 24,979 | 
ToTats For Unrrep STATES AND 
BRITISH AMERICAN PROVINCES... 115,255 1,201,058 9,138,695 10,330,753 2,766 1,612 197 


ADDENDA.—STATISTICAL. 


'43)—* Report made by State, Provincial, or Territorial Association to the Sixth International Convention, Pittsburgh, June 24-27, 1890. 
ale Report made to the Fifth International Convention, Chicago, June 1-3, 1887. 
(3}—{ Report made to the Fourth International Convention, Louisville, June 11-13, 1884. 


G Ninth United States Sunday-School Census (1880). 


reports, and reported separately, The above re 
includes Roman Catholic and other non-¢vangelical denominations. 


rst International Convention (Baltimore) requested that Sunday-schools of all denominations should be included in the 
The Second ee Convention (Atlanta) requested that schools connected with non-evangelical churches should be omitted in the 
rts conform to the request of the Atlanta Convention, excepting 


ORGANIZATION. 


(11) Baxwer STATES aND Provincrs.—Every County Oreanizep, printed in CAPITALS; namely, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 


lowa, Maryland, New Hampshire. New Jersey, New York, I 
) ORGANIZED States, Provinces, anp TeeRriTorres, printed in 
) UNORGANIZED StaTss, Provinces, aND TERRITORIES, printed 


Jistrict of Columbia, and the Province of New Brunswick. 
SMALL CAPITALS. 
Italics. 


Maryland, which report 



































IL. Crrres my tHe Untrrep Srartes. 
MEMBERSHIP, 
CITIES. SUNDAY~| TEACHERS ‘ 
SCHOOLS.| ,ND | SCHOLARS.| TOTAL. 
OFFICERS. 

1. 67 1,284 16,408 | 17,692 
2, 51 1,492 15,254 | 16,746 
3. 338 7,965 75,772 837 
4, 131 3,514 31,475 | 34,989 
6. 273 10,398 94,239 | 104,637 
6. 147 3,653 36,315 | 39,968 
7. 459 | 10,292 | 118,958 | 124,250 
8. 174 | 3,481 42,318 | 45,794 
9. 107 | 3,109 30,043 | 33,152 
10. 65 1,250 12,000 | 13,250 
11. 1,091 9,730 | 10.821 
12. 125 2,625 21,250 | 28,975 
13. 100 1,000 18,000 | 19000 
14. 7 2,197 20,674 |‘ 22,858 
15. 80 1,000 16,000 7,000 

16. 137 2,081 19.442 47 
17. 59 1,283 12,228 | 13,506 
18. * Minneapolis............... ~| 189 2.772 40,327 099 
19, * Newark......ccecccccecesceees | 94 2,970 25,365 | 28,335 
20. t New Orleans... } 77 924 7,278 8,202 
21. * New York.... .| 600 15,000 172,000 | 187,000 
22. * Omaha......... | 58 1,357 14,042 | 15,399 
23, * Philadelphia... 616 16, 178, 195 802 
24. * Pittsburgh ...... 106 2, 26, 29,599 
25. * Providence.. 150 2.715 22,285 25,000 
26. * Rochester....... 78 | 2,565 22, 24,862 
27. t San Francisco 6: |. Sa 11,316 12,563 
28. * Scranton.... 56 | 41,072 11,380 | 12,452 
29. + St. Louis. 229 | 3,337 36,694 | 40,031 
80. * St. Paul... | 120 1,774 14,887 | 16,661 
81. * Toledo........ ws} 82 | 1,157 10,991 | 12.148 
82. * Washington......0.0.0000-+ | 194 4,634 44,970 | 49,604 





NorTe.—The above statistics include evangelical denominations only 
excepting the city of Baltimore, which includes Roman Catholic an 
other non-evangelical denominations. 

* Report presented to the Sixth International Convention, Pitts- 
burgh, June 24-27, 1890. 

+ Report presented to the Fifth International Convention, Chicago, 
June 1-3, 1887. 

resented to the Fourth International Convention, Louis- 


} Report pr< 
ville, June 11-18, 1884. 
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! 
| SUNDAY-| 
|scH gous TEACHERS. (sonora | TOTAL 
| 
1, BALTIMORE, 
May 11-13, 1875. | | 
United States................. | 64,871 753,060 5,790,683 | 6,548,743 
ITI eicipsaicscsessbssertins | 4,401 35,745 271,381 | 307, 
2, ATLANTA, | 
April 17-19, 1878.| 
United States...........00+5. 78,046 | 853,100 6,504,054 | 7,357,154 
TRI iti so cdcascids opened | §,395 41,693 | 339,943 | 381,636 
3. TORONTO, i | 
* June 22-24, 1881.) |. 
United States,................| 84,730 932,283 | 6,820,885 | 7,758,118 
British America............ 5,640 2,912 | 356,330 399,242 
4. LOUISVILLE, | | 
June 11-13, 1884. 
United States.......:......... | 98,303 | 1,048,718 | 7,668,838 | 8,712,851 
British America............ 5,213 | 45,511 | 887,966 | 433,477 
5. CHICAGO, 
June 1-3, 1887.| 
United States................. | 99,860 | 1,108,265 8,048,462 | 9,156,727 
British America... | 6448 | "52,938 | ‘440,983 | “498, 
6. PITTSBURGH, | | 
June 24-27, 1890.| 
United States.................| 108,252 | 1,143,190 8,648,255 | 9,786,445 
_ British America............ | _ 7,003 57,868 495,410 | 553,308 
IV. Wor.p Srartistics, 1889. 
suNDAY-|_. ro 
” | SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. es | TOTAL, 
EUROPE. | 
England and Wales 85,983 616,941 | 5,733,325 | 6,350,266 
Scotland 5,648 59,213 | 651,975 | 711,188 
3,313 28,132 | 310,099 338,231 
62 186 | 2,259 2,542 
140 312 4,519 4,831 
300 2,000 | 85,000 | 87,000 
120 800 | 8,000 8,800 
1,200 3,110 | 59,000 53,11 
3,231 20,240 410,981 | 431,221 
1,471 5,676 | 152,000 157,67! 
200 850 | 12,560 13,410 
20 2,190 | 25,000 27,190 
30 100 | 2, 100 
23 438 6,007 6,445 
100 400 8,000 8,400 
8,350 15,355 222,727 238,082 
| 1,162 5,459 84,000 89,459 
SN cosenlehg-odensctddudiininaeehd 2,757 5,7 110,270 116,014 
Persia .. 107 440 4,876 5,316 
China....... 105 1,053 5,264 6,317 
_ ers 150 3 7,019 7,409 
Central Turkey 60 600 7,000 7,600 
4,246 8,455 161,394 169,849 
NORTH AMERICA. | 
United States.................. 101,824 1,100,104 | 8,345,431 | 9,445,535 
I shied ciridreccece nae steres 6,636 55,050 467 ,292 522,342 
New F’dl’d and Labrador 314 2,162 22,817 24,979 
West Indies.....2........6..8.) 2,185 9,673 | 110,238 | 119,906 
Centr’l Am’caand Mexi¢o 550 1,300 | 15,000 16,300 
SOUTH AMERICA........ * B50 3,000 150,000 153,000 
OCEANICA. 
I ntisitiensisancesée soesee j 4,719 | 35,295 422,434 457,729 
New Zealand................... 890 | 9,998 99,884 109,872 
Fiji Islands..................... | 1,474 2,700 42,909 45,609 
Hawatian Islands........,... | 230 | 1,413 15,840 17,258 
Other Islands.................. | 210 | 800 10,000 10,800 
WORLD......... settee | 188,390 | 1,699,569 | 17,716,212 {19,715,781 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


COLLEGE CHAPLAINS. 


| Editorial, in The New York Tribune. } 


Recent years have witnessed a remarkable and gratify- 
ing quickening of interest in the two great spheres of 
religion and education in this country. It is now 
coming to be more and more recognized that the two are 
mutually dependent on each other. Sane and rational 
views of religion are promoted and strengthened by the 
spread of intelligence, while, on the other hand, educa- 
tion, in the widest meaning of the word, is incomplete 
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without those elements of morality and 
virtue which it is the special business of 
religion to teach. 

In view of these generally admitted 
facts, it is somewhat strange that colleges 
generally have not made more of the office 
of college chaplain. That the men who 
have held and now hold this office are 
faithful Christian men is cheerfully ad- 
mitted. That they conscientiously per- 
form the duties for which they were 
appointed is also true. But that is not 
at all the point we desire to make. It is 
rather that those duties are entirely too 
narrow and restricted, and call for little 
more than a routine and perfunctory per- 
formance of a few official acts. For this | 
reason college chaplains have not been | 
able, even if they were willing, to wield 
that influence over the students which 
they might wield under more favorable 
circumstances. It cannot be denied, also, 
that in many instances college chaplains 
have had the reputation, whether deserved 
or. not, of being good but prosy old fossils, 
who neither understood nor sympathized 
with the earnest though chaotic ideas and 
convictions of the young men in their 
charge. 

But the time has come when American 
colleges might wisely make the college 
chaplaincy something more than a name. 
This age is one of intense religious earnest- 
ness and speculation, and no class of men 
are more easily interested in the problems 
of religion than college students. If in 
some way the functions of college chap- 
lains were enlarged, so as to give them a 
chance to influence and mold the moral 
life of the students; and if then men of 
genius, tact, and quick sympathy were 
appointed as chaplains, it is certain that 
they would play a large and important 
part in the college education of the future. 
Such men would not only teach students 
the true relation between religion in ‘its 
broadest sense and culture, but they could 
do much to encourage the dawning science 
of comparative religion. And in this way 
they would be serving the interests of edu- 
cation quite as effectually as those of 
religion. 

The recent experiment of optional reli- 
gious services at Harvard, involving, as it 
does, the employment of great thinkers, 
scholars, and preachers like Phillips 
Brooks, Lyman Abbott, and Dr. Munger 
as chaplains, has been a gratifying success. 
The chaplains, each of whom serves only 
a: short time, are listened to with eager’ 
and respectful attention by a large propor- 
tion of thestudents; and after the services 
many of those who have heard them seek 
them for private talks on the great themes 
of life and destiny. Surely Americans, 
who are so practical in all things, will not 
fail to see the great possibilities for both 
religion and education in the hitherto 
restricted office of college chaplain,—an | hal 
office which may easily be made to occupy 
an honorable*and influential position in 
the American university of the future. 
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Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
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LEGAL PROTECTION FOR 
SUNDAY REST. 


William W. Atterbury, D.D., in The New lander 
f and Vale Review. ] ~ 


In the movement for ameliorating the 
condition of the working classes, which 
engages such wide and earnest thought in 
Europe and in this country, the question 
of the legal protection of the weekly rest 
day pd commands a permanent 
place. 

The International Labor Conference 
recently held at Berlin by invitation of 
the German Emperor, at which most of 
the Powers of Europe were represented, 
had three chief topics presented for its 
consideration; one of which was “The 
regulation of Sunday labor.” The promi- 
nent place given to this question in the 
discussions of the Conference is due to a 
movement that has been going on in Ger- 
many and elsewhere on the Continent, for 
several years past, to secure to the work- 
ing classes the weekly rest of which in a 
large measure they are deprived. The 
German Socialistic-Labor party, at its 
organization at Gotha, 1875, made the 
prohibition of Sunday labor one of its 
chief demands, and since then has con- 
tinued to insist upon it. Numerous peti- 
tions were addressed to the government, 
from time to time, asking for legal pro- 
visions for Sunday ‘rest. Several times a 
bill to this effect was introduced in the 
Imperial Parliament, but without success, 
through the opposition of Bismarck. 
Among its advocates, in 1878, was the 
Jewish liberal deputy Dr. Léwe, of Berlin, 
who said: 


“T have had occasion in my career as a phy- 
sician to visit more than nine thousand wor 
men who worked on Sundays in their shops, 
or at their homes, and I have it on proof that 
the Sunday labor has the most disastrous effeet. 
In their homes, slovenliness and discord reign ; 
the life of the wine-shop has supplanted the 
family life.’’ 


But the German Government so far 
yielded to the agitation as to institute, 
four years ago, an official inquiry into the 
extent of Sunday labor in the various 
industries and its social and economic 
effects. The returns, published in three 
large volumes, show that more than half 
of the manufacturing establishments work 
on Sunday, but a little less than half of 
the employes work regularly on that day. 
In trade and transport, seventy-seven per 
cent of the firms work on Sunday, em- 
ploying fifty-seven per cent of their 

ands. The severe competition and the 
consequent small profits and low wages 
which prevail in almost all industries 
render it impracticable for any one dis-) 
trict or country to reduce the hours of a 
week’s work. The tendency seems to be 
in the direction of more, rather than less, 
work on Sunday. One evil result of the 
‘Sunday work is its effect upon family life ; 
and among the numerous laborers that 
work in their own homes the system is at 
its worst. 

In Austria, the agitation in favor of 
Sunday rest resulted, in 1885, in the pass- 
ing of a law regulating the hours of labor, 
and restricting, to some extent, work on 
Sunday; but the relief thus secured is 
very limited and inadequate. 

In France; the ‘“‘ Working Men’s Party,” 
organized a few years ago, declared as the 
first article of its economical program, 
“the legal prohibition of more than six 
days of labor in the week.” In a discus- 
gion in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
in 1880, on a bill to restrict the work of 
women and children in factories, Louis 
Blanc earnestly advocated the Sunday 
rest. He said: 


“The weekly rest has been consecrated by 
all re ligions, and nowhere is it more strictly 
observed than among Protestant peoples who 
are laboring peoples.’ The diminution of the 
hours of labor does not involve any diminution 
of production. In England, a workman pro- 
duces in fifty-six hours as much as a French 
workman in seventy-two hoyrs, because his 
forces are better husbanded. No pains should 
be spared to make man more enlightened, bet- 
ter, and stronger. It is this which constitutes 
true progress. 


In connection with the late Paris Expo-' 
sition, a number of scientific congresses 
were held under government authoriza- 
tion. One of the most important of these 
was devoted to the Sunday observance in 
its hygienic, social, and industrial aspects 
the religious side ‘of the question boing 
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the distinguished senator and political 
economist, presided, and took an active 
part in its proceedings. There were 
present representatives of railway and 
manufacturing companies, chambers of 
commerce, industrial enterprises, and 
workingmen’s societies, Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics, Israelites, and free-think- 
ers, Letters were read from a number of 
prominent public men interested in the 
movement, who were unable to attend. 
Among these were Mr. Gladstone, ex- 
President Cleveland, and President Har- 
rison, the last being named by acclamation 
honorary President, of the Congress. Care- 
fully prepared reports presented the Sun- 
day rest in its relation to health and social 
life, to industrial economics, to the public 
services, etc.,and to legislation. Thecon- 
clusions reached, after prolonged discus- 
sion, were embodied in a series of resolu- 
tions. England and the United States 
were prominently referred to as illustrating 
the results of the Sunday rest, The fact 
was emphasized as especially significant, 
that, in these countries where religious 
liberty is most jealously respected, the 
weekly rest is most strictly enforced. One 
of the resolutions adopted by the congress 
is as follows: 


“No institution is more really liberal and 
democratic than the Sunday rest. All the 
measures, legal or other, which maintain it, if 
they provide for the exigency of necessity and 
mercy, are measures not of oppression, but of 
true iberty ; for if at times they interfere with 
the habits of some, they are of service to the 

t majority, to those especially who most 
ack opportunities of relaxation and genuine 
independence,” 


‘The congress established a permanent 
international commission to continue the 
investigations, and at its close a French 
Sunday League was formed to promote 
the Sunday rest. Of this league, M. Jules 
Simon, whowas at the head of the French 
delegation at the Berlin Labor Conference, 
is honorary president. 7 

At the Berlin Conference, the Prussian 
Minister of Commerce, in his opening ad- 
dress, said that in the Emperor’s opinion 
the labor question demanded the attention 
of all serious nations, since the peace be- 
tween the different classes of the popula- 
tions appeared to be imperiled by the in- 
dustrial competition, and a solution of this 
question is not only the duty of humanity, 
but of statesmanship. The sessions con- 
tinued for two weeks, and the conclusions 
reached were embodied in a report to be 
pronanee to the governments represented. 

n the matter of Sunday labor, which, 
besides its place as one of the three chief 
topics, came up incidentally under each 
ef the others, it was agreed that a weekly 
day of rest should be allowed, not only to 
women and children, but to all industrial 
workmen, and that this day should be 
Sunday; exceptions being made in case of 
oceupations in which, from the nature of 
the productions, uninterrupted work is 
necessary, or which can be carried on only 
atcertain seasons. In these excepted cases, 
the workman should have every other 
Sunday free. With a view to uniformity in 
determining such exceptions, they should 
be definitely regu by arrangements 
between the various governments. It re- 
mains to be seen what influence the action 
of the Conference will have with the states 
represented in it. A general disarmament 
in the strife of competing industries, to the 
extent of one day in seven, would be of 
untold benefit to the working classes, while 
not diminishing, in the long run, indus- 
trial production or the wages of the 
workman. 

In this country, evidences of reawakened 
interest in the question before us abound. 
The Sunday observance, maintained from 
the beginning of our history by the cus- 
toms and convictions of the people as well 
as by the law of the ined es for some 
years past been yielding gradually to the 
changing conditions of our new civiliza- 
tion, to the eager pursuit of wealth, to the 
encroachments of selfish competition, to 
the increased facilities for intercommuni- 
cation, to the large and rapid infusion of 
the foreign element into our population,— 
until the proportion of persons working 
under some or other plea of necessity seven 
days in the week has become ominously 
large. Against this tendency there has 
been of late an evident reaction. 

-One feature of this movement is the 

art which workingmen are taking in it. 
The great labor and trade organizations, 
the Knights of Labor, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive, Engineers, the centra] labor 
unions of the larger cities, have declared 
themselves in favor of the Sunday laws. 





The Central Labor Union of Buffalo two 
years ago resolved : 


“That the Central Labor Union condemns the 
emp! ent of labor on Sunday and holidays 
established by law; the first has a tendency to 
rob labor of its needed rest and tual im- 
provement; the latter breeds contempt for 
American laws and American customs, 

“That we will use our best endeavors to 
abolish Sunday labor and violations of estab- 
lished holidays, and will invoke the aid of the 
law in furtherance of this object; and we in- 
vite all law-abiding citizens, and particularly 
— who wish to elevate labor, to co-operate 
with us.” 


A leading journal of the Knights of 
Labor not long since said : 


“The question of closing the factories, work- 
shops, and stores on Sunday is fast coming to 
the front as one of the important questions of 
the day. From thirty thousand to forty thou- 
sand employees in Chicago alone are compelled 
to work for seven days in each week. How 
shall their shackles unloosened, and the 
slaves set free? 

“Men and women have been discussing this 
question as individuals for many months, It is 
now time to discuss it as a body politic. Is it 
not time to cry ‘halt’? Are the people, by 
their apathy, avarice, and selfishness, willi 
to blight the prospects of the working classes o 
America we Bc pe them toa slavery that 
knowe no day of rest?’ 


It is stated that in Chicago forty thou- 
sand voters, a large proportion of whom 
belong to the labor organizations, have 
joined the Sunday Rest League. A striking 
incident of the movement was a recent 
meeting to promote it composed exclu- 
sively of Scandinavians, of whom several 
hundred were in attendance. 

Another fact of importance is the atti- 
tude, on this question, which has been 
taken of late by the Roman Catholic 
Church, comprising, as it does, so large an 
element of our working and voting - 
lation. The last Plenary Council of I Bal 
timore, in its Pastoral Letter, says: 


“One of the surest marks and measures of 
the decay of religion in a people, is their non- 
observance of the Lord’s Day. In traveling 
through some European countries, a Christian 
is poeed by the almost unabated rush of toil 
and traffic on Sunday. . . . In this country there 
dre tendencies and influences at work to bring 
about a similar result; and it behooves all who 
love Gas ond ore for soci baggage _ 
c 5 usual, greed for gain at the 
bottom of the movement. Byen when the pre- 
tense put forward is popular convenience, or 
—_ amusement, the clamor for 

iberty does not come so much from those who 

desire the convenience or amusement, as from 
those = hope to enrich themselyes by sup- 
plying it?’ 


Cardinal Gibbons, in a published letter 
of December, 1888, writes: 


“Tam most happy to add my name to those 
of the millions of others who are laudably con- 
tending against the violation of the Christian 
Sabbath by unnecessary labor, and who are 
endeavoring to promote its decent and proper 
observance by legitimate legislation.” 


Still more significant is the action of 


the recent Roman Catholic Congress at | &* 


Baltimore. Composed of representative 
laymen from all parts of the country, it 
may be presumed to express the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the intelligent members 
of this‘church, and to be in harmony with 
the views of its ecclesiastical leaders. No 
part of its platform was greeted with more 
enthusiasm than when it declared : 


“There are many Christian issues in which 
Catholics should come together with non- 
Catholics, and shape legislation for the public 
weal, In spite of rebuffs and injustice, and 
overlooking zealotry, we should seek alliance 
with non-Catholics for proper Sunday observ- 
ance. Without going over to the Judaic 
Sabbath, we can bring the masses over to the 
moderation of the Christian Sunday.” 


Already, in not a few instances, there 
has been practical co-operation of Roman 
Catholic priests and prelates, as well as 
laymen, with Protestants, in efforts to 
maintain the laws which protect the Sun- 
day rest." This co-operation promises to 
be yet more effective in the future. 

here are other evidence of a re-awak- 
ened interest in this question of Sunday 
rest, which we have not space to mention. 
But there is one sign of it which forces 
itself upon our attention, and that is the 
more active, and, in some instances, ofga- 
nized, hostility, with which the whole 
system of our American Sunday laws is 
being opposed. In this opposition, several 
classes, widely apart in other matters, 
occupy common ground. A school of 
anti-religious secularists, and a small but 
active body of Christians who hold to the 
seventh-day Sabbath. are carrying on an 
active propaganda, especially on the Pacific 
coast; while working on the same lines 
throughout the country is the large and 





powerful class of manufacturers and sellers 
of intoxicating liquors, and others whose 
pecuniary interests demand, as they think, 
a free Sunday. Their combined influence 
was strong enough torsecure, in 1882, the 
repeal of the very moderate Sunday laws 
of California, though those laws had pre- 
viously been sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the State; and up to the present 
time it has prevented the re-enactment of 
such laws. This hostility to the Sunday 
laws is avowedly based upon the ground 
that such laws are an infringement of the 
religious liberty which is involved in the 
separation of Church and State, and which 
is guaranteed by constitutional provisions, 

That such conception, or misconception, 
of the nature and grounds of the Sunday 
laws prevails to some extent beyond these 
classes would seem to follow, on the one 
hand, from the fact that these laws are 
often permitted to become a dead letter ; 
and, on the other hand, from the attempts 
which are not infrequently made to secure 
by means of civil enactments the redress 
of evils which lie outside the proper 
sphere of the law, .. . 

In inquiring into the constitutional 
basis of our American Sunday laws, the 
first and most important point to be noticed 
is that these laws do not rest upon a reli- 
gious ground. They do not compel the 
religious observance of the day. So ex- 
plicit is the language of the statutes and 
decisions of the courts on this point, that 
it is difficult to see how this feature of the 
Sunday laws can be gainsaid.... 

The Sunday laws recognize and protect 
the right of weekly rest. It has come to 
be an accepted truth that the weekly rest 
is necessary to man’s physical, mental, and 
social well-being. In general, the nightly 
rest is insufficient to ry fully the ener- 
gies expended in the 8 work; there 
needs about one day’s rest in seven to main- 
tain body and mindin the full vigor of high- 
est efficiency. The common experience of 
workingmen was expressed by one of their 
number, when he said: “A man cannot 
do as much work in a year when working 
seven days a week as when working six 
days. When one works seven days each 


week there is no freshness. His nerves 
are still unstrung.”. . . 

We may advance a step further, to 
another ground upon which the Sunday 


laws rest. The chief and highest use to 
which the weekly rest is put, by the Ameri- 
can  peogse generally, is its religious use. 
And so the law recognizes and protects the 
right of undisturbed worship to which the 
day is devoted. There is a right of wor- 
ship as well as of non-worship. When 
the great majority of a people set apart 
one day for that purpose, it is just and 
right that their laws should recognize that 
fact, and, so far as may be needful to this 
end, protect them, both from being robbed 
of its es poe ned of worship, and being 
disturbed in its enjoyment. ‘though it be 
anted that the law transcends its sphere 
in a free government when it compels the 
religious observance of the day, it by no 
means follows that it transcends its proper 
sphere, when, not enforcing the seliatons 
observance of the day, it protects those 
who may choose so touseit. A Christian 
people have a right to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their day of worship. Ina 
Mohammedan country, the law might 
justly protect from wanton disturbance the 
re there set apart for religious use; or in 
a Jewish state, the law would protect the 
Jewish Sabbath. In a Christian country, 
the law rightfully protects from disturb. 
ance the Lord’s Day; and this not because 
Christianity is the true religion, but be- 
cause it is the religion of the people. ... 

There is yet another consideration which 
should not be overlooked in vindicating 
the claim for a legally protected Sunday 
rest, and in estimating its relations to our 
free institutions. .. . 

It is, we think, no exaggeration to say 
that the Sunday rest, in its opportunities 
for thought, for reading, for social inter- 
course, in its churches and Sunday-schools, 
is a means of popular intelligence equal 
to all other agencies combined. To vast 
numbers engaged in exhansting toil on 
farms, in factories, and mines, it affords 
almost the sole opportunity and means of 
intellectual improvement. ... 

Our American Sunday laws are not obso- 
lete traditions, left as dead letters on our 
statute book. They area vital part of our 
system of free republican institutions—in- 
stitutions which are the growth of two cen- 
turies’ experience in the problem of adjust- 
ing the mutual rights of mambots of civil 
society, so.astosecure the largest measure of | 
personal liberty consistent with the general 
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good, With the advance of civilization, 
these laws become not less, but more, es- 
sential to the well being of the citizen and 
the State. ... 

Recently in Belgium a procession of 
striking workingmen paraded with ban-. 
ners bearing the inscription: “We will 
work fifty-four hours a week, as they do in 
England.” How comes it to pass that on 
the Continent the operative has to earn 
his bread by seventy-two hours a week’s 
toil, while his fellow in England gets his 
living for fifty-four hours’ work? The 
ready: answer is that the law of England 

rotects the weekly rest. But why in Eng- 
and is there such a law? There were 
once such laws in France, for instance; 
but after having long been wholly — 
tive, they were finally repealed. hy, 
the question returns, is the right of rest 
effectively protected by law in Great 
Britain? It is because there exists there 
a prevalent popular reverence for oe 
as a day of religious observance, whi 
does not exist at least to the same extent 
on the Continent. The English work- 
ingman well understands this, and it is 
this fact which has led him so jealously to 
oppose measures urged in his alleged in- 
terest which would be likely to impair the 
popular reverence for Sunday and the dis- 
tinction between it and the secular days 
of the week. 

In this country, even more than in Eng- 
land, law depends for its effectiveness upon 
public sentiment. Against the selfish pas- 
sion for wealth, against the inexorable 
demands of exacting competition, the con- 
scious need of rest is not enough to secute 
its keeping. A profounder conviction 
must stand behind the law of rest and give 
itsupport. In the words of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale: “The institution of Sunday, if 
it is to be maintained at all, must be main- 
tained for the nobler purposes of the 
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may tive @ thousand miles away. A thorough ex- 
tion of this great school, and comparison of 

it with all othe 


wa, will help you to promptly decide 
the question, Illustrated circular free. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, , ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
QouTn CAROLINA COLLEGR (for women), 
Columbia, 8 C. Wil open its session October 
16. The old Hampton Place, su 
3 Stuart Dodge, of New 
Xok, has been purchased for it by its founders, and 
a large and commodious building added to the man- 





sion. This institution includes the South Carolina 
Presbyterian Institute, for preparatory aeoane 
instruction, and the South Carolina College, for the 





higher education of womep. For all its ta departments 





Src URITIES UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Are inthe market. Many are good, others 

better, some are best. We think ours will 


7 per cent. investment interest semi-annually. 
The direct obligation of the ~aneety secured 
be easily found in the latter class by those 
who will take the trouble to investigate. 


by business property and recommended by promi. 

nent business men and bankers of Kansas City, 

Send for circulars with full particulars. 
Our booklet bony all about it. 


WF Rice Pree. | Union Investment Co, 


Q. F. Pacs, Treas. 








| Husted Investment Co., 6% Solid “Merril Tat ey © 
xawtsas city, KANSAS. Onnetnat f Sarre O~° 


8. F. GLENN & SON, 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGERS. 


F. E. MAINE, New YORK MANAGER, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


Securities. "Westen, 
WARREN LOAN N AGENCY, 


Has great aah et Se aoe a in Nebraska 
for ‘All. loans lutely safe. 





it has a faculty of sixteen professors and 
unexcelled in ability and experience. Six of them 
are pro! rs in the St te Univ yoretty, whose lectures 
and justraction will direct the edu on of the young 
- mages PAYT the —, ~ Ft - i 
an ve th advan' 
in the way of the hi ner ¢ etucation, 
mbia is one o nest health resorts of the 
, hav ng the climate and nnd eatubrity of Aiken and 
Summery: ile, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For cir- 
culars ad‘ire s ae president, 


Universit 





_REV. WM. R. ATKINSON, Coturabia, & Cc. 
“DO NOT STAMMER.” id 
John Wi ker, Po 1, writes: 





“I never saw worse stammerers than those you 
brought to me, and the cure was truly wonderful.” 


Send for 54- pamphietto E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Eitiescipnia. 4 ith & Spring Garden Streets, 
ia, 


"_. STAMMERERS.._ rie! 


enat red ton Bees end te learn yb y- ~<A a is. 








~7R -% At y Time. one to six 
For d details and references. write for circular. 


AMERICAN | 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Kansas City 8% Im rovement Bonds 
ya gsm in los of $100 and upwards. Write 

ve lars. FIDELITY MOK pass AND 
Ta VEMENT ©O., KANSAS CITY, 


years, | 


WESTERN FARM. MORTGAGE 
$ts06,008 TRUST CO. Sid0;600 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
Loans 
and Cold Debentures. 
State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
: Rialto Bdg., Boston ; Builitt } Badg., 
Cornhill and ‘Lloyds, London, Eng. 


First M 


Branch Offices : 
St., N. ¥. Cit 
Phil‘a, Pa.; 





paomicipacec BONDS AND ) OTHER INVESTMENTS. 


eta iBANAES BA a ANNERS,, 


AND CHANDELIERS 

WITH OUB CELEBRATED BUBN ERS, 
ee or nosale. Ey 

timate given of cost and descriptivecate- 
, tz, sigue Saremest 2S eres 















Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YoU HAVE LIVED AND = 
For example of its operation, address the com 






POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—- U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 








EDUCATIONAL. 

SCIENCE HILL 4 W.T. by ———— Shelbyville Ky. r 
DERG 
rtunities Oswego a 


In 
K Aree 
ormal & Training School, Oswego, New York. 
ertineten & Seminary for Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. _ Sept. 15. Gieod buildings, 
beautiful docation. 


ing, ete. @180 venie Oniineute te oe drawing, et 


R. Darlington, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, *™oaic” 


._ and healthful.” Comme: of sendy 
liberal an address 
, PRINCIPAL. 


thorough. For ci 
Cave N. ¥.) COLLEGE and Hnd- 
son River Institute. College for girls. Boys 
prepared for cqiege or ——. Conservatory of 
mousic and art. ropensie instruction in all depart- 
ments. 37th year opens 15. Send for il a 
catalogue. Rev. A LACK, A.M., Preside: 


WILLISTON § SEMINARY. 


paver bers for any aan a or patentide school. 
New laboratories 


to: d bath-rooms. 
ar ne Rept. 41 ng heated by steam. Adarese, Rev. WM. 


GaLLaGHEsR, Pringipal, Easthampton, Mass. 


yvsi< aay 























pecan enero? 
ROCKLAND COLLEGE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HU DSON. 

A school of the highest grade, on the west bank of 
the Hudson, twenty-five miles above New York. 
Preparatory Work oo Young Men. Col- 
lege for zoueg. Sat fies. Twelve Teachers. 
English, Business, Languages, Surveying, and En- 
gineering, Drawing, Painting, Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Ample Buildings. Steam Heat. Gymnasium. 
Pleasant home and absolute health. No examina- 
tions forentrance. Terms to ladies reduced to $200, 
Separate teaching and special care to backward 
Hn A se department for young boys and 
Send for catalogue. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


CHURCH, 
LODGE, 
PARLOR. 
S.C. SMALL 
4 CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Se 


BAXTER RC. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «x> LODG 
FURNITUR 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


eae 


rite for information to 
























Mg gone 
A.B. & EL 
Manufacturers of | "PULPIT SU SUITS, 





27 esausny STR 
Send for catal: 


CHURCH ORCANS 


ae “ihoun KNAUFF OOMPANY, 
Dean Street, Philadelphia. 


R SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


BEE tee 








Lao 
, Pa. 
“FLAGS AND } aaawine 


and all other uses, 
sisco 0 BROS., Ba itimore, Md. 
A no aw pores a Se 
BANNERS and FLAGS 
Societi Gaild t 
HORSTMANN N Enon CO. sth & ey & Streets, 
Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price } 
PANELED Tez.ber © cnarctee, sores or 
ETAL Give measures for an entimate, 














rreet 
Address, E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 





J. K 
pany, giving your age. No. se South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





M 
CEILINGS 1s nose street, New” 


Rose Street, New Tork, 





” Th Sunday Schoo! ' Times | intends admit advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently ‘inserted, 
, ” “~ the publisher wil] refurd to lose thereby. 





to subscribers apy money that they 











